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A LADY WISHES TO TAKE CHARGE OF A 


house for a Physician, with the privilege of taking other 
boarders. Apply or address Friends’ Book Store, 15th and Race Sts. 


ANTED.—A Situation as House-keeper, by a 


Friend. Address F. A. M., Logan Station, Philad’a, care 
of E. W. Garrett. 





PRESTON ’*S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, 
Pa. On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet ; delightfully 
situated in the midst of Evergreen and Chestnut groves, grand 


scenery ; table and appointments excellent. Open April 1st to 
November. For circular address, 


JAMES H. PRESTON, 


E. HOOD. E. NEWPORT. 


‘“ABERDEEN,” 


LONGPORT, N. J. 


UNOBSTRUCTED OCEAN AND BAY VIEW. 


The house is heated throughout with steam. Gas and elec- 
tric bells. Hot and cold sea water baths in building. 
Telephone communication with Atlantic City and Philad’a. 


EXCURSION AND OPEN-AIR MEETING! 
The Young Temperance Workers, of Philad’a 


—WILL HOLD AN— 
OPEN-AIR MEETING AT ALNWICK GROVE, 
ON SEVENTH-DAY, 10TH MONTH ist, 1887. 


Address by Esther Trimble Lippincett. Readings, Recitations, 
etc., by members. 


For time of Trains, and names of Committee for sale of tickets, 
please see circulars. 


J. PUGH, 
Stationery, Fancy Goods, Etc., 


862 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








JACOB J. STYER. T. WALTER STYER. 


STYER BROTHERS, 
NURSERYMEN, 


GROWERS OF FRUIT TREES, VINES AND PLANTS, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ETC. 


CONCORDVILLE, DELAWARE CO., PA. 
Yearly Meetings of Friends. 
———1887 —— 


INDIANA, at Richmond, Ind., 9th mo. 26th. 
BALTIMORE, at Baltimore, Md., roth mo. 3rst. 
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CAPITAL, $750,000. SU RPLUS, $349,307. 


AVINCS bene 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


17 Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 
and Principal returned to Investors. No delay. Nota dollar lost. 


To encourage savings, the obligations of this Company are given in amounts of ene upwards, with 
5 ¢ interest coupons attached. These obligations can, at any time, be exchange for 6 % First Mortgage Real 
Estate Debenture Bonds of this Company, in amounts of 300 and upwards, securities with, and 
bonds oO by, THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO., of New York. 
This is a great opportunity for persons of small means. 
FOR one ston NEW YORK 
E AT PAR 
AND ACCRUED we 
For pamphlet with full information, and 450 testimonials, 


- J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broad 


——__ 
————<—> 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, Amos HILLBORN &é Co. 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry me in. 
ches around Seemn anes et cuneate seed of selected W Wilson’ ’s Early. : 


Kicffor Hybrid Pear Trees, Furniture, Bedding, Curtains, 


100,000 Peach Trees, —— 
Strawberries, Grapes, PARLOR, Dinrne Room, LIBRARY 


> AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
Blackbern ves, ete., ete. TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 


_WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. SPRINGS, enene tim ETC., ETC. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
REAL ESTATE, ee ee 


Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. LYDIA A, MURPHY, 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 


GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


— Gquitable me 


(2 doors below Green.) 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
cammu.ecmcnm, . . . . . . agem| F, CHAS. EICHEL 
PA . ° ° ° : 
DE B EN T U R E 8 909 Arch Street, Phila., 
mentee 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusively BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 
upon Western Farm ’ Mortgages, and held in trust by the Ameri- <eennteteneiiniatinntin 


ean Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 
bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 


make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ ” 
GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. SHoEs A SPECIALTY. 
OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. | PHILADELPHIA, 1125. 4th St. Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. 
wsictsanitinaseiisianentaintninenaial Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable Evaporators. | made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
$3.50, $6.00, AND $10.00. 
al SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Phi ladelphia. 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO., 
253 SOUTH FIFTH ST., PHILA CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 
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WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement + 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
soak nes nee 5 to every utilitarian 

establishment. If you 
® cannot a here, write for wants. 
7 lam in communication with all 
’ the ST . implement buil- 
ders in the U. S. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


NEW YORK, FIrtH MoNTH 20TH, 1887. 


FRIENDS’ LITERARY AND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION proposes es- 
tablishing a Friends’ Historical Collection, and desires to have a 
complete file of Friends’ Intelligencer, Journal, “‘ Yearly Meeting 
Extracts,” ‘Proceedings of First-day School Associations,” and 
reports and record books of other organizations of the Society of 
Friends; also, all publications of historical value to the Society. 
The proposition has already met with some response, but the 
committee is desirous of obtaining more books of this character. 
Friends having any to donate. are respectfully invited to 
communicate with JAMEs FouLKE, Librarian, or with ‘ 
GEO A. McDOWELL, 
CLERK OF LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 











FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 
Cor. East 16th St. and Rutherford Place. 


WALL PAPER 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 





New Fall Styles now Ready. 
Elegant New 3 and4 Metal Gold Paper, . . . . 25¢. 
Felt or Cartridge Paper (in all new oot - . « Be. 
Beautiful Embossed Mica eee ‘ . ° ‘ We, 
White Blank as low as. . ~« 


ae Samples sent free to the ontnin, ‘eee made for 


Hanging. 
A. L. DIAMENT & CoO., 
1206 MARKET ST., PHILA, 


pERFECT TOILE} 


LMELKINTON® 


PALM 


For —, of material, and ove me of 
finish, our Toilet Soap takes the PAL) 


Pure PALM is entirely a ce Soa 
more suitable for the skin than Soap m. le 
from animal fat. 


TEST FoR TorLeET SoaAP—Place the ton~ue 
on the Soap for one or two minutes, if a 
stinging sensation is felt, such a Soap is not 
proper to use on the skin. 


Old oy Blocks, 10 cents per block. 
Bars of Palm, 20 cents per pound. 
Pressed Cakes, $1.25 per dozen. 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, 
532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, ‘Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be wniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 


1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 


colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 
The special design of the Association, for the school 


year 1887-88, is to extend support to the Schofield Norma] 


and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 


Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., 


under charge of Abby D. Munro. 


Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 


be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
HowAkpD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaraH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 


Lyp14 A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 


Henry M. Lana, Treasurer, 335 N. Eleventh St., Phila 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 


more, Pa. ; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia ; Samuel S. Ash 
Philadelphia; George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. ; William 


Lloyd, Newtown, Pa.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia ; Alfred 


Paschall, Drylestown, Pa. 
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PEIRCE COLLEGE, 


Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M.A., 
PRINCIPAL AND FOUNDER. 


Morning, Afternoon, and Night Sessions. 


Ladies and Gentlemen are instructed in technical knowledge 
qualifying them for the transaction of business and the proper 
management of business affairs. 

Business men, merchants, and farmers, who have had doubts 
as to whether a practical business education could be obtained 
outside of the counting room have been surprised at the thoroughly 
practical manner in which their sons and daughters have been 
qualified for business en ments at PEIRCE COLLEGE, and are 
now among its warmest friends. 

Ten hundred and fifty (1050) students last year. 

Call or write for Circular and Commencement proceedings, 
containing addresses of Governors Beaver and Briggs, and Rev. 
Sam. W. Small and Rev. Sam. P. Jones. 

Rev. JOHN THOMPSON, Dean. 
Offices, Rooms 5 and 6, Second Floor. 


[STE UCTION IN ELOCUTION, 
—EMBRACING— 


LOGICAL, ANALYSIS AND VOCAL CULTURE, 


Private and Class Lessons. By HANNAH W. ALLEN, 
Send for Circular. 335 S. FIFTH ST., PHILAD’A, PA 


Prof. Mark Bailey, Yale University, New Haven, Ct. 
REFERENCES :< M. Frances Boice, 102 N. 19th St., Phila., Pa. 
John H. Dillingham, 140 N. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. Ca.ey, Principal, address, (during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THoMAS P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 





RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 


SAMUEL C, CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Opens Second-day, Ninth month 12th, 1887. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BoSLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted, 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scienttfic and 
Literary. ‘ 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build. 
ings and apparatus. 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna, 


MY SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
* 


* 

FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY. 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHs, Lic- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, Rugs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICEs. , 


LOWELL BRUSSELS” BENJAMIN GREEN, 
LOWELL INGRAINS. 33 N. SECOND STREET, Parts, 
B0°KS, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir. 


culars, etc., printed in handsome and excellent style at 
Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor, 


JBYUANE BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed or 


plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 
manner. Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch 
fifth floor. 


TOR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 

* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply. at 9% 
Market St. 


RIENDS’ SCHOOL at Gwynedd, Montgomery (b., 
Pa., will open on Third-day, the 13th of Ninth month, in 
charge of Laura L. Lippincott, with an assistant teacher. Terms 
$12 and $21 for tuition. Three terms of about 138 weeks each. 
Circulars will be furnished upon application to 


WALTER H. JENKINS, Gwynedd. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. 0B 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


jp Faen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


AQuILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


S END orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads, 
envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friends’ Print 


ing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor. Take 
elevator. 


TUATION WANTED AS HOUSEKEEPER 
or companion. Call or address 8, W., 689 N. 16 Street, Phila. 


[Ak E Books and Magazines for binding to Friends’ 
Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 
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THE PEACE OF GOD. 


WE ask Thy Peace, O Lord ! 
Through storm, and fear, and strife, 
To light and guide us on, 
Through a long, struggling life ; 
While no success or gain 
Shall cheer the desperate fight, 
Or nerve, what the world calls, 
Our wasted might :— 
Yet pressing through the darkness to the light. 


It is thine own, O Lord, 
Who toil while others sleep ; 
Who sow with loving care 
What other hands shall reap : 
They lean on Thee entranced, 
In calm and perfect rest : 
Give us that peace, O Lord, 
Divine and blest, 
Thou keepest for those hearts who love Thee best. 


—ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


AS we reached La Salle on our way tothe Yearly 
Meeting we met a group of twelve or fifteen of our 
Iowa friends, whose greetings were warm, and whose 
hearts seemed glad with that joy which the isolated 
know when they meet their friends and realize that 
they are to dwell together for a season engaged in 
interests that lie near their hearts, gathering renewed 
courage, hope, and sense of helpful fellowship. Few 
as the number was, fewer still were to follow them 
a day later, owing to the trials and losses incident to 
two years of failing crops and severe drought extend- 
ing through the sections where our western meetings 
are located. Arriving at our destination, we learned 
that similar influences, together with more than usual 
sickness among our membership, would lessen the 
attendance from Illinois meetings, giving us the small- 
est gathering yet assembled. On Seventh-day morn- 
ing the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders met, 
it proving to be a season of comfort and encourage- 
ment. In the afternoon an interesting session of the 
First-day School Association was held, with a very 
good attendance. 

On First-day morning the gathering clouds and 
threatened rain which did not come doubtless kept 
many visitors from surrounding towns from attend- 
ing, yet the house was crowded upon the women’s 
side, and comfortably filled on the other, and the 


meeting was felt by many to be one of benefit, not- 
withstanding disturbing influences in the way of un- 
welcome speaking, a difficulty that we do not appear 
yet to know how to prevent in a peaceable manner, 
and in consistency with the liberty we wish to ex- 
tend to all rightly concerned persons. 

In the afternoon, under similar experiences, the 
meeting was well attended and a sense of comfort 
and growing promise of deeper baptisms of peace and 
power was felt. In the evening, the Illinois Peace 
Society held its annual session in the meeting-house, 
part of its action being to appoint a committee “to 
act in case of need in petitioning the Governor of the 
State to commute the sentence of the condemned An- 
archists of Chicago, from death by hanging to impris- 
onment for a term not exceeding thirty-five years.” 

This action was taken with full expression and 
apparent appreciation of the horridly destructive 
theories and purposes of the Anarchists, extending to 
the overthrow of all property rights, government by 
law and family life. The very fact that no sympathy 
or excuse. could in any degree be felt for the crime 
seemed to make this a proper time to call attention 
to the inherent wrongfulness of capital punishment, 
and state our belief that its effect is always bru- 
talizing among the degraded, and abhorrent to the 
good, and in this case would probably tend to place 
the executed anarchists in the ranks of martyrs for 
the cause of oppressed laborers in the minds of thous- 
ands of honest working men and throughout the 
ranks of those socialists who may now condemn an- 
archical theories and purposes. 

On Second-day morning the Representative Com- 
mittee met and with its other business, listened to 
and accepted memorials for four deceased Friends 
whose ripe years, upright lives, and labors in behalf 
of the faith we hold had endeared them to the 
hearts of their friends. 

At 10 o’clock the Yearly Meeting proper met in 
its first official session in the usual form. After the 
reading of the minute of Joel Birdsall, a minister 
from Indiana Yearly Meeting, and extending the us- 
ual greeting to him and any others who were in at- 
tendance in the spirit of good-will, a member in 
men’s division inquired whether the time had not 
arrived for holding the yearly meeting in united body 
of men and women, especially as each local meeting 
and both of our quarterly meetings were held in this 
manner. After a season of deliberation the question 
was referred to a joint committee for consideration, 
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the members of this committee, from men’s division 
at least, being mostly of those who were most doubt- 
ful as tothe change. The report of the joint commit- 
tee was presented to the afternoon sessions approving 
the change. This report being acceptable to each di- 
vision, a suitable minute was made directing the 
gathering in united body thereafter. Epistles were 
received and read as usual, several giving evidence of 


vigorous thought and lively desire for increased use- | 
| for public worship, one meeting for the youth at the 


fulness and power in our Society and more practical 
appreciation of the value of our fundamental princi- 
ples. 

On Third-day morning, soon after the gathering 
in one body, the queries and answers were taken up, 
with little evidence of change in the state of Society, 


though the unusual report was made that some of | 
our members were not clear of the use of intoxicating 


beverages. From personal explanations it was un- 
derstood that this referred to one or two individual 
delinquencies in one meeting of each quarterly meet- 
ing. 

Fourth and Fifth-days were largely taken up with 
the reports of committees regarding the year’s labor. 
The one appointed to visit isolated meetings and 


members made an interesting report, showing much | 


labor, in view of our many disabilities, and giving 
evidence of the increasing desire of members from 
the various yearly meetings scattered over our exten- 
ded limits for the privileges of worshipand society fel- 
lowship after the forms and in the faith of early train- 
ing. The visits of such members as were enabled to 
travel in the service appear to have been warmly 
appreciated, and many seasons of deep tenderness 
and consideration were experienced. This com- 
mittee was continued, with an added membership, 
and encouraged to faithful labor the ensuing year. 


The various committees on philanthropic labor | 


made their reports, showing but little accom- 
plished in an organized capacity, but a perhaps in- 
creased attention to individual work upon the part of 
our membership, resulting in as wide labor and as 
good results in the aggregate as in earlier years. 
These committees on outside work were released, 
and all philanthropic work put into the hands of a 
large committee, which in its organization subdi- 
vided into six committees, according to the choice of 
the individual members, these being: (1) On Cor- 
rupt Literature and Social Impurity, (2) Gambling 
and kindred vices, (3) Indian Affairs, (4) Peace and Ar- 
bitration, (5) Prison Affairs, (6) Temperance; these 
being felt to be the most pressing fields, so far as our 
opportunities for labor permitted us to choose. It 
was hoped by this change to get more efficient labor, 
and more correct reports, which being made in good 
season to the general committee would save much 
committee work and some confusion, owing to insuf- 
ficient time to consider them during yearly meeting 
week. 

Our friends at Genoa, Neb., were remembered in 
their efforts to build a meeting-house to the extent of 
a donation of $100, out af the Yearly Meeting funds, 
and regrets were strongly felt that we could not send 
them more. 

As this communication is getting lengthy, it may 
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be well to condense the remainder into the statement 
that all our sessions and work, though frequently in 
volving important subjects upon which members 
failed to see alike, have been held and conclusions 
reached in the best spirit of personal good-wil} and 
in full harmony of purpose. Two sessions of the 
Annual Meeting of Ministers and Elders, three 8e8- 
sions of the Representative Committee, seven g93. 
sions of the Yearly Meeting proper, three meetings 


meeting-house ; three parlor meetings under the 8U- 
pervision of a committee of the meeting of Ministers 
and Elders, two sessions of the First-day School As. 
sociation, and the meeting of the Illinois Peace So. 
ciety were held between the morning of the 10th and 
the close of the 15th of this month, making busy days 
during which we had seasons of deep solemnity 
sweet peace and renewed dedication to the service of 
God and righteousness. A current of earnestness 
hopefulness, and integrity of spirit seemed to many 
of us to pervade our ranks, that gave comfort and 
courage for the future, in despite of our small attend. 
ance and clearly apparent difficulties of distance, js. 
olation, and pecuniary hardships. 


‘ # J. WeP, 
Chicago, Ninth month 17. 


JOURNAL OF JOURNEYS TO THE INDIAN 
COUNTRY.—XI1. 
BY ISAAC COATES OF CALN, CHESTER COUNTY. 
EARLY in the morningon the 30th [of 9th month, 
1803] we all set offand rode to New Amsterdam, at the 
mouth of Buffalo Creek, which is about thirty-three 
miles, eight of which is mostly bad road or path 
through the woods to Lake Erie; the other part of 
the way is down the lake on the margin. A very 
pleasant ride, although each time I have ridden itI 
have been affected with the headache. A material 


| change appears to me to have taken place on the 


margin since I was along it four years ago. The 
beautiful beds of lime-stone are generally covered 
with sand, and much of the best kind of slate very 
much gone. When we arrived at Amsterdam, Red 
Jacket and several other Indian chiefs were there 
along with the mill-wrights who say they have com- 
pleted the saw-mill for the Indians and want their 
pay. We sent for some of them and desired to know 
whether we could have them personally in council 
to-morrow at their village. Red Jacket informed us 
they would be glad if they could comply with our 
desire, but hoped we would have patience, for they 
could not well meet us to-morrow, but would meet 
early the next day. We then conferred together and 
Isaac Bonsal and George Vaux were most easy to go 
over the Niagara river to-morrow in order to be at 
the meeting at Black Creek the next day, Thomas 
Stewardson, John Shoemaker, and myself were most 
easy to stay in order to attend the proposed council 
on First-day morning. 

Tenth month 1st,and seventh of the week. Jacob 
Taylor and myself went twelve miles up the Buffalo 
Creek to see the new saw-mill that is built for the 
Indians, (we some time past having made them & 
present of all the iron), divers of the chiefs and one 
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of the undertakers attending. I discovered it to be 
an excellent seat, and it appeared to be a strong mill; 
but upon trial in our presence it was far from answer- 
jing our expectations according to the contract, by 
not sawing half as fast as we believed such a stream- 
head and fall would doif the workmanship had been 
effectually executed. The chiefs said they were 
ready to pay off the contract if we would say it was 
well done, according to contract ; and on our confer- 
ring with the rest of our company the next day, we 
advised them not to pay off the contract until it was 
completed. As I rode this twelve miles up the creek 
and back again through the Indian reserve I think a 
great part of it is equal if not superior to any piece 
of land of equal quantity I ever saw. I believe there 
are more than a thousand acres upon which there 
might have been more than two tons of hay to the 
acre mowed and made the present year. 

2d, and first of the week. In the morning we set 
off and arrived at the Indian village, in their council 
house, about eleven o’clock ; but we had to wait until 
near four in the afternoon before what we thought a 
competent number collected. They generally appear 
to be a more indolent, careless, and some of them 
intemperate people than those at Allegheny and Cat- 
taraugus, a few instances excepted, particularly one 
called the Young King and another called Pol- 
lard, who are sober, temperate men, and as intent 
upon being farmers as any we have seen. The Young 
King having cleared and plowed a good deal of land, 
has several horses, a very'good yoke of oxen, and 
seven milch cows; and it is said Pollard rather ex- 
ceeds him. I hope their example may induce many 
more to follow them, there being the greatest num- 
ber on this reserve of any in the Seneca nation. 
When the Young King, Red Jacket, Farmer’s Brother, 
Pollard, Jack Berry, and five or six other chiefs were 
collected with some young men and women, we pro- 
posed either going back or opening the council. They 
then went in the council house and after sitting a 
short space, Thomas Stewardson in a brief manner 
informed them the reason of our coming into their 
settlement ; and although there did not appear to be 
the same desire of improvement in many of the In- 
dians in this settlement as those we have been at be- 
fore, which I believe is much owing to the opportu- 
nity they have of being corrupted by the example of 
white people at New Amsterdam, which is a very dis- 
sipated place, yet he felt encouraged to endeavor to 
stimulate them to industry and to refrain from spirit- 
uous liquors. It was not a very comfortable, animat- 
ing time as yet with them, yet I was not easy to omit 
opening divers matters to their consideration in a 
summary way, which contained a good deal of the 
heads of what I mentioned at the other places ; which 
seemed to attract their attention. I also informed 
them I had seen a good deal of the land contained 
in their reserve that is excellent; and if they would 
be industrious they might live well ; but if they would 
not, but followed the practice of drinking, they would 
lose the little good land they now have, their wives 
and children would have to lie down under the snow 
and gotosleep without anything to eat or to keep 
them warm. 
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John Shoemaker advised them to settle farther 
up the creek, where the land is so very good, and not 
strive to huddle together so close; which advice 
seemed to please them very well. 

Red Jacket then addressed us in a polite and mas- 
terly manner in which he displayed his talents as an 
orator in a methodical and flowery style near half an 
hour. He took in every part of the advice commu- 
nicated to them by us, in regular order, and para- 
phrased upon it, with the frequent expression of 
thanks to the Quakers, recounting their kindness to 
the Indian from the first settlement of Pennsylvania ; 
and concluded with endeavoring to assure us if we 
would come and see them two years hence, we should 
find them much improved in farming, and also in 
the disuse of whiskey. And notwithstanding I be- 
lieved his speech was calculated to endeavor to please 
us, and that there was much less sincerity or reality 
in his intentions than in those of whom we have 
conferred with before, yet I could have sat, I think, 
patiently two or three hours to hear him exert his 
smooth, oily, oratorical abilities. 

We then left them. Young King and Pollard in 
a particular manner parted with us very affectionate- 
ly. Returned to our lodging at a tavern in New Am- 
sterdam, this being the third night. 

3d. Thomas Stewardson and Jacob Taylor set off 
for Batavia in order to see J. Ellicot,in order to agree 
upon Tunesasa Creek, and also to pay a visit to the 
Indians at the Tonnewanto. John Shoemaker and 
myself rode down to the ferry on the great river Ni- 
agara, and crossed in six minutes. There I saw three 
Mohawk Indians carry a bark canoe a considerable 
distance and put it in the river, then five of them 
got in it and rowed across in five minutes ; said river 
issaid to be above a mile wide. We then rode to the 
mouth of [the] Chippewa, fed our horses and took a 
snack, at which place there was a British officer who 
was formerly stationed in the neighborhood of the 
great Falls, but is now fixed at York, over Lake On- 
tario. He being on his way up to Long Point on the 
Grand River, he was so much pleased to bein com- 
pany with a couple of Quakers that he politely offered 
to accompany us to the Falls and show us the way 
down. As we rode down the river in view of the 
rapids we met I. Bonsal and G. Vaux who had been 
taking an upper view. They turned back with us 
and we all went to the ladder where the curious are 
accustomed to go down, the officer leading the way ; 
but the tremendous appearance of the way down 
discouraged John Shoemaker from attempting it. 
The rest of us followed the officer down and then up 
the craggy, slippery .way to the edge of the great 
shoot of water; which together with returning is a 
laborious task, for I believe there were but very few 
dry threads, either line. or woollen, upon any of us 
when we returned. I having four years ago had a 
view and given some description of this amazing cat- 
aract, need not write much now. While I was view- 
ing this superlatively grand and most astonishing 
natural curiosity of the kind in the known world, my 


curiosity would have been fully satisfied had it not ° 


been for one reflection or consideration, which was 
that I knew my wife had a great desire to enjoy the 
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view I was then favored with, which made me feel as 
though I was only half satisfied. We returned to 
Chippewa and lodged, having ridden twenty-four 
miles this day. 

4th. Weset offand rode down the river by the side 
of the rapids above the Falls fora little more than a 
mile and then took another view of the great phenom- 
enon; and I think this morning, the whole of the 
prospect appeared more astonishingly great and beau- 
tiful than I had ever seen it before, it being a clear 
morning, and viewing the great fall and the dash- 
ing of the huge and confused rolls of water over the 
rocks in the rapids between us and the sun, to be 
sure appeared amazingly grand and gratifying. We 
then rode four or five miles to view the whirlpool, 
which four years ago I thought as great a curiosity as 
the other ; yet I was disappointed now, though it ap- 
peared a wonderful place, but very far inferior to 
what it did then; there being but few logs in it, and 
whether it was owing to the stillness of the day or 
from some other cause, I know not, there did not 
appear the sucks formed taking down the logs, northe 
very great agitation there was then. We then rode to 
Wm. Lunday’s; dined; and thence to John Taylor’s at 
Pelham, where we met with James Wilson and the 
rest of the company we parted with at Wm. Ellis’s at 
Muncy, who all lodged at Taylor’s except James Wil- 
son, Isaac Bonsal, and myself, who went to Jeremiah 
Moore’s. Rode twenty-three miles to-day. 

5th. Attended the monthly meeting of Friends at 
Pelham, which myself and others had established in 
the year 1799. Iremember it was a subject of great 
weight with me at that time, being impressed with 
some serious doubts that the members which were 
‘to compose said monthly meeting were furnished 
with religious experience or skill enough to be in- 
trusted with power to judge of the fitness of persons 
to be received into membership, or to deny from the 
privileges of the Society. And although there now 
appear to be more in number than there were at 
first opening, and some rather more experienced, yet 
I apprehend they still remain in a very infant and 
unskillful state. Isaac Bonsal, John Shoemaker, and 
I endeavored to draw their attention by querying 
with them whether they were easy to remain in a 
careless situation respecting the foul channel in which 
they receive or obtain the titles for their lands, or 
whether it would not be better to apply for redress. 
Some of them at first expressed they thought it was 
a matter of no consequence, but others expressed 
their dissatisfaction. At length they united in desir- 
ing that the Yearly Meeting, or Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, might take the matter upon their behalf. 
Lodged at John Taylor’s. 

6th. Isaac Bonsal, John Shoemaker, George Vaux, 
and myself rode to Queenstown and dined; then 
crossed the great river Niagara where it is not half a 
mile wide, but we were told the depth hath hitherto 
been unfathomable. It looks a terrifying place to 
cross: the water appears nearly as green as grass and 
whirling round, I suppose occasioned by the great 
rocks in in the bottom ; this being the place where I 
apprehend the great Fallsat some period exhibited the 
grand appearance they now doup the river miles away. 


We got over safely and in about five miles came to the 
Tuscarora village of Indians, where I met with Jacob 
the Indian, who learned the smith trade with John 
Pennock. Heappeared much pleased with seeing us, 4 
number of other Indians were helping him to put up 
a coal pit. He told us his cousin learned first, and g 
great many of the white people from Queenstown 
and Niagara brought their smith work to him. From 
his appearance and disposition of industry, I thought 
our expense and trouble in educating him were well 
spent. Then rode to one Beech’s in the wilderness 
where we met with two families from Cattawissa, one 
of which was Ezekiel James’s, who were moving to 
Yonge street in Upper Canada. We all lodged in this 
cabin, being twenty-three of us besides the family ; 
having ridden thirty-three miles this day. 

7th. Rode forty miles to Batavia. All the way 
except one or two cabins and a few settlements a lit. 
tle before we came to the town, this day’s ride wag 
all through the Holland Purchase, and a good deal of 
it very good land, especially near Batavia which ig 
the county town of a new county called Genesee, 
containing about twenty-five houses, a large court. 
house and jail. When I was through this country 
four years ago, there was no settlement or improve- 
ment from Buffalo to the eastern transit line of 
the Holland land—which is above fifty miles. It ig 
surprising how the Eastern or New England men 
open the woods and settle, it being chiefly men from 
those states who emigrate into this new country ; and 
although I think the land in general is equal to what 
I conceived it to be when here before, there is one 
very discouraging consideration which is the great 
scarcity of water, we having ridden in one place to- 
day twenty-five miles without finding any for our- 
selves or horses, and in general very scarce. But it 
hath been an uncommon drought at this place. Joseph 
Ellicot lives here. We met with Thomas Stewardson, 
Jacob Taylor being gone home. Thomas informed 
us they had agreed with Ellicot for the land on Tune- 
sasa Creek, which we had pitched upon for our young 
men at Genesinguhta to settle upon. Here we lodged, 
having ridden forty miles to-day. 


[To be Concluded next week.] 


WHAT THE FAITH OF FRIENDS OFFERS. 
[In response to a short communication signed “ A,” 

published in our paper some weeks ago, the purport of 
which will be understood by the communications below, 
we have received several responses from Friends in differ- 
ent localities. The views taken in them vary, as will be 
perceived in the perusal, but all, we apprehend, lie within 
the range of the doctrine professed by Friends.—Eps.] 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I HAVE been much interested in the communi- 
cation in the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL of Eighth 
month 27, signed “A.,” and am willing to present my 
own understanding of the points raised in “A 
Query.” 

I believe we are most benefited, and most benefit 
others, when we candidly and freely present that 
which is true to our own minds without endeavoring 
to refute or pull down the foundation or stepping- 
stones of the faith of others; thus by a free inter- 
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change of thought and feeling often harmonizing 
apparently conflicting views, and finding that we 
stand much nearer upon a common platform than 
would at first appear. 

I have often remembered with great satisfaction 
the readiness which my mother always evinced to 
meet and talk with those of different religious thought 
and connection from herself, and while I believe she 
ever held forth the essential doctrines of the Friend, 
yet almost invariably came forth the expression from 
those with whom she mingled : “ Why, Mrs. Haviland, 
youare a Presbyterian ;” or, “ You are a Methodist ;” 
or whatever other denomination the stranger con- 
versed with might belong to; all seemed disposed to 
claim her as their own. 

All these dividing lines of doctrine are but the 
shadows of great truths, which, as we rise unto the 
greater heights of vital religion, into the clearer sun- 
light of religious truth, fade and disappear from our 
vision, and we find that the children of God are one 
brotherhood and sisterhood, from whatever fold or 
family of professing Christians they may come. 

Jesus Christ stands forth, to my understanding, as 
God’s representative——God manifest in the flesh. 
We read that “in Him dwelleth all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily.” Therefore the attitude which 
Jesus bore to mankind, to those with whom he was 
surrounded, God bears toward mankind, that “God 
commendeth his own love toward us, in that while 
we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” God loves, 
and desires the reclamation of the sinner, and that 
he may be loosed from the bondage of sin, “delivered 
from the bondage of corruption, into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God,” and so receive the 
inheritance designed for him as a child of God. 
“The Spirit himself beareth witness with our spirit, 
that we are the children of God; and if children, 
then heirs; heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ; 
if so be that we suffer with him, that we may be also 
glorified with him.” 

All thought which tends to divorce the Father and 
Son in this holy office, representing the Father angry 
and the Son pleading for mercy, is contravened by 
the clear presentation of the duty of forgiveness in 
the words of Jesus to Peter, when he queried: “ Lord 
how oft shall my brother sin against me, and I for- 
givehim; until seven times? , Jesus saith unto him, 
Isay not unto thee, until seven times; but until 
seventy times seven,”’—reawakening the inquiry of 
old, “Shall mortal man be more just than God? Shall 
aman be more pure than his Maker? Does God re- 
quire more of weak, erring man than he is himself 
willing to bestow ?” 

“I and the Father are one,” was the positive de- 
claration of Jesus, and His prayer is as definite and 
positive for His disciples: “that they may be one 
even as we are one; I in them, and thou in me, that 
they may be perfected into one.” 

I would therefore say to the “ conscience-stricken 
or disheartened offender,” in the words of the 
prophet Isaiah: “Let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts; and let him 
return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon 
him ; and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.” 





Or in the declaration of the Lord through the mouth 
of the same prophet: ‘Come now and let us reason 
together, saith the Lord; though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though they 
be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” Thus we 
may realize, if we will, the condition expressed by 
the psalmist: “ As far as the east is from the west, so 
far hath he removed our transgressions from us;” or, 
of the prophet Isaiah when he declares: “ Thou hast 
cast all my sins behind thy back.” I would extend 
unto them the loving invitation of our Saviour: 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in 
heart; and ye shall find rest unto your souls, for my 
yoke is easy and my burden is light.” And the 
assuring promise: “Him that cometh to me I will in 
nowise cast out.” 

Faith without works is dead, being alone, and by 
works is faith made perfect ; but faith must come first 
or we will have no works, “for with the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness.” I will not work for 
that which I have no faith in. I will work but feebly 
for that which I have but a weak faith in: “Accord- 
ing to your faith be it done unto you.” Faithful 
service requires a faithful heart, or a heart full of 
faith to inspire it. 

Starting, therefore, upon this foundation of faith 
in God and in Christ, building upon it the structure 
of a Christian character by obedience to the direction 
of Him in whom we believe, we are promised a 
structure which shall endure the storms and trials of 
life. “Every one, therefore, which heareth these 
words of mine, and doeth them, shall be likened 
unto a wise man which built his house upon the 
rock, and the rains descended and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house, and 
it fell not; for it was founded upon the rock.” 

This, then, is our duty and our privilege ; its ad 
vantages are held out alike to all; the proffered mercy 
of God is presented freely for our acceptance, “ with- 
out money and without price.” It was offered in the 
ancient day by the inspired prophet, when he gave 
forth the message: “Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters; and he that hath no money, 
come ye, buy and eat; yea come buy wine and milk 
without money and without price.” And it was re- 
peated by Jesus in his interview with the sinful 
woman at the well in Samaria: “If thou knewest 
the gift of God, and who it is that saith to thee, Give 
me to drink, thou wouldst have asked of him, and 
he would have given thee living water.” “ Who- 
soever drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst; but the water that I shall give 
him shall become in him a well of water springing 
up into eternal life.” 

And again is the loving invitation extended in the 
conclusion of that wondrous picture of the future 
condition of the church and the believers, in the 
Book of Revelation: “ And the Spirit and the bride 
say, Come. And he that heareth let him say, Come; 
and he that is athirst let him come: he that will, let 
him take the water of: life freely.” 

Can any more loving invitation be extended ? 
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Can any more practical illustration of God’s love be 
manifested than in the life, sufferings, and death of 
Jesus Christ ? Can any more universal invitation be 
extended, than that which the Spirit and the bride, 
or the church now extends? To us is now given the 
responsibility of extending the invitation, “ And he 
that heareth, let him say, Come.” 

If the Society of Friends will but faithfully ex- 
tend this loving invitation to the sinful, the ignorant, 
the unsatisfied about them, they will find their mis- 
sion has not ceased, but that a glorious harvest-field 
of service is still open for them to occupy. 


R. 8. HaviLann. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In the INTELLIGENCER AND JourNAL of Eighth month 
27, there is contained an article entitled “ A Query,” 
which states that there is one question which bears 
strongly upon the future of our Religious Society, and 
requests that answers to it be made by interested 
Friends. The question is put in these words : “ What 
has our peculiar faith to offer to the conscience- 
stricken or disheartened offender that can compare 
with the statement the churches outside make ? ” (re- 
ferring to the doctrine of the vicarious atonement as 
held by the denominations which claim for them- 
selves the title of “ Evangelical ’’). 

The answer to this query may well be divided into 
two parts: Ist. Why do we not accept this doctrine ? 
2d. What do we offer instead? As one who is con- 
vinced that our Religious Society, (while allowing the 
fullest liberty to the individual conscience, and per- 
mitting those who so desire, to hold this doctrine), is 
nevertheless right in rejecting it, as most of our mem- 
bers probably do, I would offer the following as satis- 
factory answers to these important questions : 

lst. We do not accept this doctrine for several 
reasons, among which the two following are the most 
important: First, the doctrine was no part of the 
teachings of Jesus himself, and therefore should not 
be accepted. The great Head of the Christian Church 
taught what was necessary for the welfare of his fol- 
lowers in all ages; he did not forget or neglect to 
teach them any important truth. If this doctrine 
had been essential in his mind, his teaching would 
have referred to it ; had it been, as the so-called Evan- 
gelical churches claim that it is, the central truth of 
Christian faith, his teaching would have been filled 
with it. And yet, although he had abundant oppor- 
tunity to teach it if it had been his will so to do, we 
do not find that he at any time did so; and there is 
but one remark of his that can be construed to mean 
vicarious atonement or substitutional punishment, 
and such a construction even in that case seems un- 
warranted. To many minds this first reason is con- 
clusive. 

But there is another, almost as important. The 
doctrine itself, when examined closely, will not bear 
a reasonable analysis. It makes God a severe and ex- 
acting and almost cruel Judge instead of a loving 
Father, as Jesus represented him to be ;—a Judge who 
forgets justice by putting the punishment due guilt 
upon innocence ; a Judge who forgets mercy by de- 
manding full satisfaction even of one who has done 


———__!_ 
no wrong; a Judge whose pardon while said to be 
free must still be bought by blood and paid for by the 
cruel sacrifice of a noble life. Surely reason itself 
must be put to sleep before such a doctrine can be ap. 
cepted. This objection to the doctrine has been very 
ably presented in the little volume entitled “ A Reg. 
sonable Faith,” written by three English Friends, to 
which those interested are referred for a more com. 
plete and satisfactory consideration of the subject, 

2d. What have we to offer in the place of this 
doctrine? Simply and only the teachings of Jegys 
himself. In these we find a full and perfectly satis. 
factory explanation of God’s manner of forgiving sin, 
There is no hint of any sacrifice being needed to jn. 
duce God to forgive the repentant sinner. The only 
requisite is that the offender repent sincerely and 
turn to his Heavenly Father for pardon with the hon. 
est intention to do his will in the future ; and the for. 
giveness will be extended by the compassionate Father 
whose loving kindness cannot be exhausted, whose 
tender mercy is over all his works. In the parable 
of the Prodigal Son we have a perfect picture of the 
condition of the unrepentant sinner in -his estrange. 
ment from God,—“ in a far country ;” of the repent. 
ant sinner “coming to himself” and deciding to 
“ arise and go unto his Father ; ” of the outgoing love 
of that Father that impels him, while the son is “yet 
afar off,” to see him and, being “ moved with compas. 
sion, to run and fall on his neck and kiss him,” and 
welcome him home and give him the best he has, 
This is the teaching of Jesus himself in regard to the 
forgiveness of sin by our Heavenly Father, and this 
ought to satisfy us. As Christ himself said of his 
teaching, so let us believe ; “ the words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit and they are life:” and, 
using the language of his disciples in that early day, 
and turning away from merely human teaching, we 
may well say to him, “‘ Lord, to whom shall we go: 
thou hast the words of eternal life.” 

Why any member of our Religious Society should 
not love their Lord and Master, Jesus the Christ, or 
why any should express himself as “ A” imagines in 
the article referred to, I cannot conceive. Bat that 
love which exhausts itself in mere words is of but 
little value either to its possessor or the one it has for 
its object. “If ye love me,” said Jesus to his disci- 
ples, “keep my commandments:” and again, “He 
that hath my commandments and keepeth them, he it 
is that loveth me.” Who can doubt that many of our 
Society do love him and prove their love, as He would 
have them, by keeping his commandments? 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL of last week the 
following query appears : “ Does our faith lack the ele- 
ment of love? Is it cold, hard, dry, unattractive, that 
our young people are so often drawn away to other 
churches?” 

Our faith does not lack the “ element of love.” It 
is the corner-stone,—we might say the foundation,— 
upon which our Society is builded ; and if we live ap 
to our high professions we should be more sur 
rounded by, and nave more love to offer than other 
churches, for we claim that love pure from the Foun- 
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tain Head,—the very source from whence Jesus, our 
“blessed example was filled.” We offer a Father’s 
merciful, enduring love—a love that follows the un- 
fortunate one through all his waywardness, that lies 
locked up in one of the chambers of his own heart, 
there ready to increase, help to burst the lock, and 
spring forth as soon asan inclination is shown to doso. 
Should the question, “ Do you love Jesus?” be 
asked a thoughtful Friend, or even one who has 
listened attentively to those ministers of our Society 
who may be considered authority, as far as we recog- 
nise that of a human being, the answer seems to 
' eome: ,“ I love his pure example; I love the things 
he loved; I love that which is so nearly associated 
with him, that which prompted every act of his life, 
that sustained him at the close of his life,—the Christ, 
the Power of God, and the Wisdom of God. 
Bighth Month 28, 1887. om 





THE STOPS AS WELL AS THE STEPS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

IN the following contribution to The Presbyterian, Eighth 
month 27th, expression is given to thoughts which have 
frequently engaged my mind during the long season of 
discipline by suffering. I ask you to give it a place in 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, with the assurance also 
of my grateful appreciation of numerous messages of sym - 
pathy from my friends. 


EpitTH W. ATLEE. 
Germantown, Ninth month 13. 


THE STOPS AS WELL AS THE STEPS. 

BY DORCAS HICKS. 
Ir is easy enough for us to believe that “ the steps of 
a good man are ordered by the Lord,” and to take all 
the comfort possible out of our Christ-given right to 
appropriate to ourselves this assurance. We learn, as 
we go on in life, to trust gladly in this “ ordering,” 
whether it be in the great movements or crises of our 
experience, or in the smaller duties and affairs of 
every day’s occurrence. In youth we may think that 
we should like to “ order” our own lives, with their 
successive steps, according to our own delightful 
plan—but we do not get very far on our way without 
discovering that ignorance of the ground and the fre- 
quent impossibility of walking as we would make it 
a very blessed thing to “ commit our way ” altogether 
to One who, knowing the end from the beginning, 
will guide the feet safely and surely over all the road 
between. 

But a recent devout writer speaks of “allowing 
God’s time-table to supersede our own,” and “ recog- 
nizing his planning as put forth in the stops as well 
as the steps.” There is a deep thought here which it 
may do many of us good to ponder for a moment, 
especially those who have been called to stop. 

When we are in the full tide of active service for 
God and men, in the lines opened to us and clearly 
pointed out by God himself, it is not always—is it 
ever ?—easy to stop short, lay down the work, or give 
it into the hands of others, and accept the divine or- 
dering of the “ halt” as heartily as of the “ advance.” 
It seems as if we could serve God so much better by 
doing something ; by speaking or writing, planning 
or organizing, teaching or exhorting, raising money 
or spending it, stirring up others or leading their 


newly-kindled enthusiasm, than by sitting down in 
silence before the Lord. And so we chafe against 
these “stops,” and almost think that they must be 
devices of the evil one to hinder and distress us, not 
gentle orderings of our loving Father to rest and 
quiet us. 

Yet the usefulness—nay, the necessity of stops is 
recognized in every undertaking which involves 
many steps. The ascent of a lighthouse or high 
tower of any kind would be far more wearisome if 
there were not breaks in the successive steps—little 
platforms or level places where the muscles may re- 
lax their strain for a moment. And in the long tours 
which travelers plan arrangements for occasional 
seasons of rest, longer or shorter, are always made if 
the travelers are wise. Many a foreign tour has 
been well-nigh ruinous to health and strength be- 
cause the slops have been neglected. Nor need we 
look further than our own hallowed Sabbath-day to 
realize the God-given benefit and blessing of a pause 
—a stop—in the treadmill of the work which is his 
law for men. 

So it is not a strange thing if, in our Father’s or- 
derings of his children’s lives, he brings them now 
and again to quiet places where he bids them stay a 
while, and let the march of the world’s work—yes, 
and the church’s work, go on without them. Of our- 
selves we might never come to just the time when 
we thought we could fold our hands and cease from 
our activities. It seems to us that this, and that, and 
the other interest would surely suffer if we failed to 
keep our hand upon them; orat least we should like 
to choose the time for rest, when it seems to our 
view that we can best be spared. 


But our wise and loving Father does not leave it 
to us or our choosing. In his own way, at his own 
time, suddenly or by degrees, gently or with swift, 
strong hand, he draws us away from the work and 
the associations which are filling our hearts and 
hands, and bids us stop for a while. We look up to 
him and say, “ Lord, this cannot be! I was serving 
thee out there! There is no one to take my place— 
thy work will suffer.” 

Yet firmly he holds us where we are, whispering, 
if we will but listen, words of comfort and assurance 
to our souls, showing us that it is all of his ordaining, 
the stops as wvell as the steps, and that, as he has or- 
dained it all, there is no fear that aught will really 
suffer because one or another is brought to the rest- 
ing-time before his work seemsdone. Then yielding 
to him, waiting on him, trusting in him, we may learn 
such lessons that ever after this time shall be re- 
membered as one in which we were truly “ taught of 
the Lord,” and “ great ” was our “ peace.” 

Do not grieve nor murmur, then, you who are in 
the midst of busy, active life, if the summons comes 
to you in any form to turn aside and leave all your 
plans and labors for atime. Your clock may not yet 
point to the hour for rest. God sees that the hour 
has come and calls you away. If you are conscious 
of seeking to serve him in your steps, recognize now 
his guidance in the stop to which his providence 
points, and you will not fail of the blessing there 
awaiting you. 
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Ir is only just that the work done by the Friends, 
ia allotting separate lands to the Indians, during the 
time that they had the nomination of Agents in Ne- 
braska, should not be ignored in the present discus- 
sion of the subject. As was pointed out some weeks 
ago, some of the best work in this direction was per- 
formed for the Omaha tribe, under circumstances of 
some hardship, by Edward Painter, and it is also the 
fact that on the Winnebago reservation Agent How- 
ard White made allotments and built a number of 
houses, while subsequently to his retiring from the 
service, Agent Taylor Bradley, in 1874, allotted more 
holdings, and built no less than sixty houses. 

That this movement is in the right direction,—in- 
deed the only one now left open to us,—becomes 
more and more plain, upon a reasonable study of the 
conditions surrounding the Indians. Our friend Ja- 
cob Vore unites, (as elsewhere printed), in the decla- 
ration of Alice Fletcher that the herding of men, 
whether they be Indians or whites, on a reservation 
“is detrimental to human progress,” and the good 
results shown by the plan adopted at Carlisle of send- 
ing out the young men and girls to be taught the man- 
ner of civilized labor and living point clearly to the 
need of further effort in that direction. In the great 
industrial and trades procession in this city, last week, 
the appearance of the Indian boys and girls from Car- 
lisle and the Lincoln institution attracted general at- 
tention, and drew out so many signs of approval and 
sympathy from the great crowds of spectators along 
the line of march that it was evident the public mind 
has been much aroused on this subject. 


ILurnois YEARLY MEETING, as will be seen by the 
synopsis of the proceedings which a friend has kindly 
sent us, has just held a very interesting and no doubt 
profitable session. It claims our sympathy that none 
of our Eastern Friends were able to be present, and 
that many of the members of the meeting were pre- 
vented by adverse circumstances from attending. 
The work of visiting the scattered members in the 
States beyond the Mississippi has been perseveringly 
pushed forward during the year past, to the great sat- 
isfaction and encouragement of those visited, as the 
reports in our paper have from time to time shown. 
By another year, we trust that this labor will be in 


larger measure supported from the East, and particu. 
larly by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, which has to 
some degree entered into the field. 


Our friend Joseph M. Truman, Jr., elsewhere jn. 
timates a hope that further contributions toward the 
erection of the new meeting-house at Genoa, in Ne. 
braska, may be sent to him to be forwarded. As wag 
explained in the letters from Friends of Genoa which 
we recently published, the need for prompt action jg 
quite pressing, and we do not understand that the 
sum which was required to make up the needed 
amount has yet been supplied. 








DEATHS. 
ENGLE.—In Woodstown, Ninth month 12th, Joseph 
Engle, in his 88th year; an elder of Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, N. J. , 


EVANS.—In Philadelphia, on Second-day, Ninth month 
12th, 1887, Margaret R., wife of Daniel G. Evans. 

PRICE.—On the 8th inst., at Fallston, Md., Hannah A, 
wife of Mordecai Price, aged 72 years ; a member and an 
elder of Little Falls Monthly Meeting. 

SINGLEY.—On the 11th of Ninth month, 1887, Ann L, 
Singley, wife of Edward Singley, in the 7lst year of her 
age; a member and valued minister of West Grove partic. 
ular, and New Garden Monthly Meeting. 

It was the privilege of the writer of this notice tobe 
with her nearly two weeks of her last days on earth, and 
although at times it was painful to the loved ones around 
her to witness her extreme physical suffering (of which 
she had endured much for many years) yet were they re- 
joiced and comforted by her reiterated assurances of the 
goodness, and wonderful mercy of her Heavenly Father, 
While her removal will leave « heart-felt vacancy in the 
home and social circle, as well as loss to the church mili- 
tant, we are sweetly consoled by the belief it has been 
her gain, to join the church triumphant in Heaven. * 

THOMPSON.—On Fifth-day, Ninth month Ist, 1887, 
Rebecca M. Thompson, wife of Hiram L. Thompson, and 
daughter of the late James and Elizabeth Trueblood, in 
her 49th year ; a member of Blue River Monthly Meeting, 
“ Light is sown for the righteous, and gladness for the up- 
right in heart,” and the “ path of the just is as the shining 
light that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 
Thus passed away a sweet spirit, that had long spreada 
bright light to those who were permitted to be of her ac 
quaintance. The deceased had a most affectionate disposi- 
tion, and through ten years of great suffering, bore it all 
with patience, being willing through bodily pain to submit 
to her Heavenly Father’s will. 

TITUS.—At Locust Valley, L. I., Ninth month 9th, 1887, 
Isaac Titus, aged nearly 83 years. Interment at Westbury 
on the 11th, of which meeting he was a life-long member. 


MARGARET R, EvANs. 

Entered the haven‘of rest, Margaret R., wife of Daniel 
G. Evans, of Philadelphia, on Second-day evening, the 
12th of Ninth month, after many weeks of tossing upon 
the sea of pain, so realizing her own oft-expressed antici- 
pation of Heaven as a place where there is “no more pain.” 
For some years the contingencyof a sudden death had been 
constantly before her mind; and yet she pressed forward 
with undismayed heart, and cheerful devotion to her life 
duties, buoyant and active as though she were going to 
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live always; yet reverent and faithful as if she must die 
to-morrow. Each duty was performed sacredly, as though 
it were her last; yet new duties were entered upon with 
the eagerness of one who stood upon the threshold of ser- 
vice in unbroken strength. No associate of hers, however 
casual, could have failed to observe certain characteristics 
of the departed which were as praiseworthy as they were 
conspicuous. 

Her conscientious fidelity to every interest of home 
life was very marked ; manifesting itself in unwavering 
faithfulness as a wife, mother, and loving daughter to aged 
parents ; in her affectionate interest in every relative near 
or remote; and in all who contributed to the comfort of 
the household, however lowly or humble their condition. 
Again, conspicuous as it was commendable was her unsel- 
fish devotion to the cause of humanity; manifesting itself 
in ministry of cheerfulness to the orphaned and the strug- 
gling poor. More than one society for the relief of the 
needy mourns now the loss of a presence and a power not 
goon to be replaced. Her untiring zeal and devotion during 
these years of interruption and pain have accomplished 
good works which few persons achieve in health and vigor. 

Again, there was her sweet and childlike submission to 
the Divine will, during the last months of unusual suffer- 
ing. And, better than all else, her strong personal faith in 
Christ and vivid anticipation of a blessed immortality ; 
even whilst treading the dark valley of death. Surely such 
,ualities, wrought out by Divine grace in a human life, 
/ exe worthy of more than our passing thought, and should 
command our prayerful and increasing emulation. Her 
life motto became at the last her inwrought character ; 
may it also be the aspiration and the realization of us all : 
“She stretcheth out her hand'to the poor; yea, she reach- 
eth forth her hands to the needy. She is not afraid of the 
snow for her household ; for all her household are clothed 
with scarlet.” W. D. B. 








SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 38. 


TENTH MONTH 2ND, 1887. 
JESUS AND THE LAW. 
Toric: PracticaL RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

GOLDEN Text: ‘‘ Except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharasees ye shall in no 
wise enter into the kingdom of Heaven. Matt. 5:20. 
JESUS, in the lessons we have been studying from 
- the Sermon on the Mount, plainly sets forth what is 
required of those who want to become members of 
the heavenly kingdom. He shows that only the pure 
in heart, the humble, they who are sorry for wrong 
doing, they who are meek and merciful, can fully en- 
joy the rights and privileges of citizenship in His 
kingdom. He declares with great positiveness what 
are the conditions to which every member of that 
kingdom must subcribe, and no one need be in doubt 
respecting any point of duty or morals, or of faithful 
allegiance to Him who rules in righteousness over 

the subjects of His kingdom. 

Icame not to destroy but to fulfill, The words “the 
law and the prophets” refer to the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures which were read in the synagogues every Sab- 
bath. Was the new teaching of Jesusto destroy or 
set aside these documents? It was necessary that 


He should meet this question and show the relation 
of the righteousness he would proclaim, to the old 
system as it had come to be understood by the Scribes 
and Pharisees of His time. 


The teaching of Jesus 











fulfilled the law in the sense that it filled out the law 
to the fulness of its spiritual idea, it reached down to 
the emotions and impulses of the soul, of which its 
ceremonies had been the figure or symbol. The 
moral part of the law must remain the everlasting 
principles of righteousness to all future time. 

Whosoever therefore shall break, etc., indicates the 
value Jesus sets upon the moral law, and emphasizes 
the necessity of obedience thereto by those who 
would become inmates of the heavenly kingdom. 

The whole lesson is explanatory of the higher 
principles contained or embodied in the letter of the 
law. : 

The practical teaching of this lesson will be found. 

Ist. That the moral law as given forth through 
Moses, embodies the principles of loyalty towards 
God, and of equity and justice towards one another, 
which must continue to be the foundation principles 
of our human relations, 

2d. That while the letter of this law considers 
only that which relates to action, the spirit which it 
embodies reaches after the springs of action, the 
motives that prompt the action; if these are pure 
the act or service will be acceptable. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
HANNAH A, PRICE. 

A PILLAR in the church has been removed. “An 
elder worthy of double honor” has been called from 
“works to rewards.” In Little Falls Monthly, Balti- 
more Quarterly, and Baltimore Yearly Meeting, there 
is left a vacancy that will not soon be filled. A solid, 
weighty, consistent, and concerned member, and an 
“elder indeed,” as well as by appointment, has been 
suddenly removed; and great is the “mourning in 
Zion.” The Queen of Sheba marveled at the “ sitting 
of the King’s servants;” and truly the grave de- 
meanor of this servant, as she sat in our religious meet- 
ings, was calculated to tame down the frivolous and 
to quiet the frothy spirits. 

It was the privilege of the writer to know her very 
intimately, and that for more than half a century; 
and he has seldom, if ever, known one whose society 
was more profitable, or whose conduct better worthy 
of imitation. Notwithstanding her gravity in our 
meetings, and on all serious occasions, she was nat- 
urally of a cheerful disposition ; and in the social 
circle was genial and winning. Young people were 
attracted to her by her pleasing manner, and her 
unmistakable interest in them and sympathy with 
their pursuits; but she never sought to obtain their 
favor or to promote her own popularity by compro- 
mising her principles or balking the testimonies of 
Friends. During her younger and middle life she 
was noted for her respect and attention to the aged ; 
and during her latter years the young people mani- 
fested great admiration and respect for her ; they were 
glad of the opportunity to mingle with her, and to 
perform for her some act of kindness. Although past 
the age of three score and ten, she did not look or 
seem like an old person; and, whether at home or 
among her friends, on social visits, her care was to 
avoid making trouble, and courteously to acknowl- 
edge every little attention that might be paid her by 
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the humblest member of the family. To entertain 
Friends at her own home, and to assist in doing it at 
the homes of those whom she was visiting, were 
among the foremost duties and pleasures of her life: 
and a large company that she has now joined, as well 
as many that remain in mutability, can testify to the 
cordiality with which she was wont to administer the 
“cup of cold water;” and to the satisfaction with 
which it was received from her hand. 

As a daughter she was one of the most devoted 
that I have ever known. When a child she lost her 
mother, and henceforth her filial duty was performed 
toward her revered father. She and her only sur- 
viving brother continued with their venerable par- 
ent until he was gathered to his everlasting home. 
Several of the last years of his life were spent in 
darkness ; but it was only the material light that was 
shut out; he had peace and joy within, and every 
outward comfort and attention that these devoted 
children could bestow upon him. If all aged and 
afflicted parents were treated with as much tender- 
ness, as much delicate consideration for their feelings, 
as well as for their bodily comfort, old age and in- 
firmity would be stripped of much of their terror, 
and even blindness would be cheerfully endurable. 

As daughter, sister, wife, she filled the ideal meas- 
ure of faithfulness and affection, and as relative, 
friend, and neighbor she had few equals, while the 
weightiness of her spirit, and not the wordiness of 
her utterances, rendered her a valued and valuable 
member of the Society of Friends. After her mar- 
riage she became a member of Little Falls Monthly 
Meeting, in the State of Maryland; but previous to 
that event her membership was at Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting, in Pennsylvania. These two were the only 
monthly meetings to which she ever belonged, and 
the sweet savor of her good name will long remain in 
both of them. 

Her last illness was brief, and her demise very un- 
expected ; so that the sad event has fallen like a blow 
upon a large circle of friends who may be called 
mourners; while her more intimate acquaintances 
and near relatives feel that a light is gone out of their 
house, and a chamber is left vacant in their hearts. 
When we think of her, the feeling is one of calmness 
and sweet peace; but the mourning is for ourselves 
and for the void that is left; yet, in the midst of -our 
sorrow we take comfort in the thought that the 
world is better in consequence of her journey through 
it; and that many lives are richer and fuller for their 
association with Hannah Ann Foulke Price. 

Ninth month 16. un.” 
FEATHERY clouds are few and fair, 

Thistle down is on the air, 
Rippling sunshine on the lake, 
Wild grapes scent the sunny brake, 
Wild bees murmuring take the ear, 
Crickets make the silence drear ; 
Butterflies float in a dream, 
Over all the swallows gleam. 
—RostT. KELLY WEEKS. 


Wuere there is no consecration of self, there will 
be no consecration of possessions. 





i 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT ABINGTON. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
THE Abington school committee, thinking the pub- 
lic might naturally feel an interest in their new ep. 
terprise, concluded to keep an “ open house” on the 
afternoon of the 10th inst. from one o’clock til] five, 
and to invite their neighbors and friends to come jn 
and look over the building just completed for the ac. 
commodation of their boarding and day-school, Ag. 
cordingly, several hundred men, women, and children 
gathered on the premises that bright afternoon and 
inspected the structure from basement to attic, and 
were no doubt pleased with the cozy, cheerful aspect 
of the various rooms for the accommodation of the 
teachers, pupils, and the rest of the family, who are 
to occupy the house and make it sacred, it is to be 
hoped, to the advancement of the cause of a liberal 
education among Friends and others seeking the ad- 
vantages of this school. This institution is the out 
growth of a concern for the establishment of a school 
in which the children of Friends may receive a thor- 
ough and guarded education at a moderate cost, and 
be free from the temptations to extravagance that so 
often beset the young when they are sent away from 
home. The committee having the matter in hand 
have labored diligently under alternate hopes and 
fears; but they are now much encouraged with the 
belief that success is to crown their efforts. They 
have, it is believed, an excellent corps of teachers, 
and theschool opened on the 12th with nearly seventy 
boarders and day pupils. More have entered since, 
so that they are very nearly full,and they have prob- 
ably engaged before this the fourth regular teacher, 
besides the teacher of drawing. They have not yet 
so many boarders as they had hoped to have, and not 
so many as their well-furnished, comfortable-looking 
rooms may soon invite. 

No provision seems to have been made for man- 
ual training, a subject that should be seriously con- 
sidered by every new school, and especially every 
new boarding school among Friends, who are sup- 
posed to be a far-sighted, progressive, and practical 
people; but this may come in here, after a while, as 


it must come in in time everywhere. 
H. R. R. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


RAILROAD MOUNTAINEERING IN 
COLORADO. 
At TIMBER LINE ON Mr. Massey, ny 
September 7, 1887. 

HOW almost sudden has seemed the transition from 
the rural districts of dear old Maryland—whose em- 
erald hills, enchanting valleys, sparkling streams, and 
deep sounding woods have been a source of never 
ending delight, since first, in early childhood, I 
awakened to a sense of nature’s beauty—to the Com 
tinental Divide, in the Saguache (Sah-watch) range 
of mountains, twelve thousand feet above sea level, 
and within reach of the eternal snows. 

September 4 we boarded the train on the Colo 
rado Midland, and were soon snugly ensconced in 
the car fitted up for our photographic artist’s work, - 
and convenient also for culinary purposes, and with 
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comfortable sleeping berths,and chairsand lounges, we 
settled down to enjoy the scenic treat which we knew 
awaited us over this new and yet uncompleted road. 

The track lies high up on the sides of the foot- 
hills, and winds over a tall trestle bridge, from which 
we looked down upon Manitou in the lovely vale be- 
low. As we pass up the cafion, we get a fine view of 
the Iron Springs Hotel, and the pretty cottages 
grouped artistically in nooks and niches of the adja- 
cent hills. A little farther on, we enter Ute Pass, 
following and crossing alternately the Fontaine que 
Bouille, which dashes down from its rise in the 
snowy range. The road winds through a long cor- 
ridor of massive towering rocks, and in its upward 
course, passes through eight tunnels cut and blasted 
from the solid granite. We emerge into beautiful 
parks in the interstices between the foot-hills, well 
watered, and with a velvety carpet of green. Here 
settlers have built small homes, with gardens afford- 
ing a plentiful supply of vegetables. 

At Cascade we halt for a short time and admire the 
romantic spot with its groves of trees and clear run- 
ning streams. All the surroundings are well calcula- 
ted for a fashionable place of resort, which will no 
doubt be a reality in the near future, for Eastern men 
will soon discover its natural advantages, and freely 
investing the necessary means for improvement, the 
pleasure-loving world will not be long in drifting 
into it. The day is bright and cloudless, and from 
our perch in the cupola of our car we take in all the 
sceng, not forgetting a farewell glance at familiar old 
Pike’s Peak, which looms upin the background. 
Winding along and sometimes crossing our track, is 
the old wagon road from Colorado Springs to Lead- 
ville, well known to travelers before the iron horse 
came snorting through the mountains. It is not yet 
abandoned, and we pass a few emigrant wagons mov- 
ing slowly along, and now and then see a camp made 
for the night’s rest. 

From the high divide,—separating the Plains from 
South Park,—we descend rapidly to the Platte River 
and follow it up through the picturesque Eleven Mile 
Cafion to the broad expanse of the Park, where the 
many cone-like peaks of the Park Range burst into 
view. The vast stretch of level meadows with wind- 
ing water courses forms rich pasture lands for the im- 
mense herds of cattle which were quietly grazing 
there. At Hill-top we cross the track of the South 
Park Railroad, and begin to go down grade into the 
valley of the Arkansas. From the summit of Hill- 
top we catch glimpses, occasionally, of great peaks in 
the Saguache Range, and as we fly around curves, and 
over high bridges, a magnificent panorama unfolds it- 
self. North and south stretches a long line of peaks 
sharply defined against the clear sky, while at our 
feet courses the turbulent Arkansas watering the lux- 
uriant fields of grain,—not yet harvested,—which glow 
like gold under the rays of the intense autumn sun, 
and Buena Vista reposes peacefully, nearly buried in 
groves of cottonwood that come down from the sides 
of the distant hills in lines of vivid green. To the 
extreme north rise up the peaks above Leadville, and 
then follow Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, and old 
Mt. Ouray closes the line in the Saguache Range. 





Leaving Buena Vista we go down grade to the 
Arkansas Valley, and then up again into a forest of 
decapitated pines. Near the old frontier town of 
Granite we pass high banks of round cobble stones, 
with streams of water leaping over them from the 
lake beyond. These are exhausted placer mines, the 
precious gold having been washed out from the sand 
and earth, leaving only the unsightly boulders. 

As the sun casts its long shadows we get our first 
glimpse of the great group of mines over on Carbon- 
ate hiil, looking like a prairie dog town in the dis- 
tance. These mines are of world-wide fame, and the 
rich veins of silver and lead seem yet exhaustless. 
We now enter the uninviting suburbs of Leadville, 
first crossing a high trestle bridge, and are greeted 
by a motley crowd of about one thousand men, wo- 
men, and children, with faces and forms that might 
inspire the pen of a Dickens. These, arrayed in 
their Sunday attire, had come down to see the en- 
trance of the train, over the new Midland road. Our 
car was“ side tracked” for the night,and next morning 
attached to the rear of a freight train and down grade 
again we go into the Arkansas Valley, then across it, 
and then begins our climb up, up through scenes of 
marvelous beauty and grandeur, which are ever chang- 
ing and varying, while we grow enthusiastic over 
such wonderful revelations on every side. Thg grade — 
is steep and we wind from one mountain side to the 
other in great curves, three or four tracks being in 
sight at a time. We look down into the depths below 
and wave our ’kerchiefs to the diminutive figures of 
the miners’ families who watch us creep slowly up 
the immense height. Several mines run under the 
roadbed and rude huts are scattered here and there, 
the homes of the men who work them. The moun- 
tain sides are covered with flowers, and the rich 
autumnal tints of purple and gold prevail. I could 
but think of “S. R.,” and wondered when she would 
come to these grand “Old Rockies.” With her grace- 
ful word painting, her keen appreciation of the beau- 
tiful, and knowledge of botany, what a world of 
pleasure she would afford her readers. 

We have left most of the pines below us, and tall 
thinly clad spruce trees bristle high up to timber line, 
and clumps of quaking aspen, with their bright red 
and yellow leaves, are thickly interspersed through 
the green foliage. We pass many groups of Italians 
busily working on the road, and many more are on 
our train, going to other fields of labor. At every 
mile the scenery grows more sublime and impressive. 
Great high craggy rocks rise up above us, and pretty 
mountain streams leap over them and find their way 
into the Arkansas. Little conies,—they of Biblical 
allusion,—make their quick transit to some hiding 
place, and the ever-present chipmunk chatters as it 
carries its store of provisions to winter quarters. It 
seems almost impossible for the engine to pull its 
burden up the steep grade, and the loud snorting and 
puffing echoes and reéchoes, as every part of its 
mechanism is put to the test. Here and there along 
the mountain sides, long ridges of stones and deep 
morains mark the course of the sea of moving ice of 
the glacial period, and remind us of the great changes 
which have taken place in the earth’s surface and 
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climate, in the long decades since it first took shape. 

At noon we came to a halt and were “switched” 
off just in sight of a high semi-circular trestle bridge, 
and after many most unmerciful bumps,—which sent 
all movable articles flying across the car, ourselyes 
after them,—we were settled, and began preparing our 
dinner, which was eaten with a relish. After our high 
noon siesta, we followed the artist and his assistant, 
who, with camera and tripod, climbed like goats up 
the steep acclivities, while we two of the frailer sex 
seated ourselves on a friendly stump until our hearts 
ceased thumping and we could find breath enough to 
continue our tramp. We pass many rude log huts 
and tents, and soon come to a large group of them, 
dignified by the name of “ Douglas City,” where it is 
evident that Prohibition is a thing almost unheard 
of, for the glaring word “ Saloon” is on every sign 
fluttering in the mountain breezes. 

On past this so-called “ City,” down rough trails 
we stumbled, until we spied in one of the depressions 
a lovely little oval lake, reflecting the mountains and 
trees on its bright green surface. As we have the 
honor of being the first lady tourists over the new 
road we name it Opal Lake. We soon reach its shore, 
and make the whole circyjt, gathering exquisite 
flowers, many unknown to us,—and feeling disap- 
pointed that Jack Frost had anticipated us, and 
touchéd the most delicate ones with his despoiling 
breath. 

We hear a loud call, and looking up, see the intre- 
pid photographer standing on the very back bone of 
the Continental Divide, which separates the waters 
of the Atlantic and Pacific. We clamber up until we 
come to the mouth of the great tunnel which is cut 
half a mile through the solid rock, and opens on the 
sunny slopes of the Pacific. The road is built two or 
three miles farther on, down toward the head of the 
“Frying Pan,” and will continue along the Roariag 
Fork tothe Grand River and to Glenwood Springs, 
and eventually push on to Salt Lake City. 

Returning, we saw slowly picking their way down 
the steep, narroy trail, a line of tiny burros with their 
heavy packs. A large corral of these hardy little ani- 
mals were photographed, just as their long ears were 
eagerly thrust forward and their eyes glowing with 
delight at the approach of their master with their feed 
of oats. 

In the gloaming we reached our car, weary phys- 
ically, but ready to enjoy the deep toned sunset and 
the beauty of the clouds of Quaker drab with their 
roseate lining, floating over the valley, and resting on 
the tips of the far off misty peaks. Soon, bright 
camp fires glittered up and down the sides of the 
wooded slopes, and then all was stillness, save the 
swash of the swift current below, and an occasional 
scream of the engine whistle, and anjid all this 
weirdness we retired just as the lop-ided moon 
peeped comically over the shaggy brow of the grand 
old mountains. 

Emits P. Jackson. 


Canapa has 130,000 Indians, 25,000 of school age, 
and yet the entire number under institution training 
is less than 400. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


—Our friend Thomas Foulke has received a mip. 
ute from the Monthly Meeting of New York, held 
Ninth month 7th, liberating him to attend in gospel 
love the next ensuing Yearly Meetings of Indiang 
and Baltimore. 


THE INDIANS IN NEBRASKA. 

[A friend at Omaha sends us clippings from the Worlg 
newspaper of that city, relating to the allotments of 
land to the Winnebago and other tribes in that State. The 
clippings describe the work of Alice C. Fletcher in assign. 
ing the separate holdings to the Winnebagoes, and give the 
views of our friend Jacob Vore on the subject.—Eps.] 
MISS ALICE FLETCHER, who came down from 
her work among the Indians to speak at the con. 
ference of charities and corrections, suggested ine. 
dentally in an interview with a World reporter thig 
morning that there will be seven hundred to eight 
hundred new voters in Nebraska this fall, whom cap. 
didates for office will find it worth their while to cul- 
tivate. These are the Indians in the northeast part of 
the State who have had lands patented to them and 
have become citizens. The Santees and the Omahag 
already occupy patented lands, and the Winnebagoes 
are about to receive patents. The Iowa and Sac In. 
dians, on the Kansas boader, are the only ones in the 
State with whom the Indian problem has not been 
solved. 

Miss Fletcher, who first made her visit to the 
Omaha reservation in 1882, to live among the Indians 
and learn their views and modes of living, succeeded 
with others in Washington in securing the passage of 
the law allotting land in severalty to the Indians, 
She was then appointed by the government to con- 
duct that allotment among the Omahas and the San- 
tees, and the new administration has commissioned 
her to perform a like duty among the Winnebagoes, 
Besides this, she has just completed a report called 
for by the Secretary of the Interior upon the Indian 
education and civilization treaties, histories, and sta- 
tisticts. From the latter it appears that the inde- 
pendent Indians—that is those who are not depend- 
ent—are increasing rapidly in number; and as all 
western people know, the reservation Indians are 
multiplying. 

The reservations in Nebraska are being rapidly 
taken up by the Indians, and what they do not take 
is sold for them. Under the severalty law no con- 
tracts can be made for twenty-five years offsetting 
the title to the land, which protects them from being 
swindled out of it in any way. 

Miss Fletcher has a very strong feeling that the 
reservation system should be broken up as soon a8 
possible and the Indians scattered among the white 
people. In her opinion it is useless and retrograding 
to send Indians who have been educated at Indian 
schools back to the reservation; for,to use her language: 
“I do not want to see the herding of men, Indian or 
white, on a reservation. It is detrimental to human 
progress.” Independent Indians such as can be seen 
in Nebraska and other states, follow agriculture, me 
chanics, or commerce and become self-reliant, succes 
ful citizens. The students from Carlisle school, which 
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js not yet ten years old, and from Hampton, which 
js less than nine years old, are doing wonderfully well, 
and as they are observant will soon refuse to go back 
to the reservations where there is no connection 
with the outside world. “It is sentimental non- 
sense,” Miss Fletcher says, “ to make an Indian boy 
feel that whenever he goes from school it is to go 
pack to the reservation. Let the Indian boys and 
girls go out and make homes for themselves snd 
pring their parents out to them from the reservation. 
A new feature has been established at Hampton and 
five other Indian schools in the education of young 
married couples of Indians. They live in cottages, 
keep house, go to school half the day and work half 
of the day. The Women’s National Indian Associa- 
tion is helping poor but thrifty Indians to build 
homes for themselves by sending them money to be 
repaid in instalments without interest. ‘Several 
couples thus aided are on the Omaha reservation, and 
one young couple there has saved enough to repay 
$100 in three years. They live on land patented to 
them and cultivate it. 


Jacob Vore, of this city, who was forsome time 
an Indian agent, says in respect to a recent article in 
the World, telling of the allotment of lands in Ne- 
braska to Indians: 

“Tn the winter of 1871-72 Agent Edward Painter, 
who was appointed agent of the Omahas by Presi- 
dent Grant under what was called the ‘ peace policy,’ 
was authorized to, and during that winter, with two 
assistants, surveyed the reservation and platted a con- 
siderable portion of it; and the next spring and sum- 
mer he made allotments to a large portion of the In- 
dians, and his successor completed the allotments to 
those Indians who were entitled to themat that time ; 
but quite a number have since become of age to be 
entitled to allotments, and were making selections as 
they had need for them. No patents were issued to 
the Indians, but certificates describing their respec- 
tive allotments. 

“Miss Fletcher was appointed to¢arrange new al- 
lotments, and perhaps make some adjustments of a 
few that might have been in dispute. I do not wish 
to detract anything from the services of Alice Fletcher, 
but to correct what might be an erroneous under- 
standing of the case. The Omahas—and I think it 
is the case with the Winnebagoes—have increased 
very little within the past twelve years, the births 
and deaths being very nearly equal; and I believe 
such will continue to be the case until the tribal re- 
lation is broken up, and their habits and manner of 
living changed. 

“Miss Fletcher says ‘I do not want to see the 
herding of men, Indians or whites, on a reservation. 
It is detrimental to human progress.’ From several 
years acquaintance and experience with the Omahas 
Iam prepared to concur in her views on that point. 
They should be encouraged to mingle with the 
whites, especially honest, sober andexemplary whites, 
for example and instruction. 

“Thave been of the opinion that it would be for 
the interest of the Indians and the State if the Ne- 
braska Indians could have citizenship conferred on 








them at once and be made subjeci to the laws of the 
State with favorable and lenient enforcement until 
they had time to acquire some knowledge of their 
duties. It would be a schooling that would be of 
great practical advantage to them in their progress 
toward enlightenment.” 








ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 


—The Conference of the Orthodox Yearly Meet- 
ings, at Richmond, Indiana, which has been agitating 
the membership of these bodies for some months, 
assembles this week, and is looked to with much in- 
terest. Delegates are expected from the Yearly Meet- 
ings of London and Dublin, and from those of Can- 
ada, Indiana, Kansas, Baltimore, New York, New 
England, North Carolina, Ohio, Iowa, and Western. 
It is also intimated that there will be some members 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in attendance, but 
not under appointment, and the Friends’ Review, says 
that these are likely to be Dr. James E. Rhoads, Dr. 
Henry Hartshorne, John B. Garrett, and David Scull. 
The number of delegates sent by the several yearly 
meetings varies very much, and is by no means on 
any uniform scale in proportion to members. From 
statistics given by the Christian Worker we make the 
following statement: 


Yearly Meetings. Membership. No. Delegates. 
Indiana, 21,002 12 
Kansas, 7,075 6 
Baltimore, 838 8 
New York, 3,846 9 
New England, 4,460 9 
London, 15,453 6 
Dublin, 2,835 3 
Canada, 1,500 5 
North Carolina, 6,000 4 
Ohio, 5,000 14 
Western, 13,038 oie 
Towa, 9,741 12 


It will be noticed that Ohio and Iowa, the two 
most innovating bodies, have appointed respectively 
14 and 12 delegates, or over one-fourth of the whole 
body, (presuming that Western, which at the time of 
the Christian Worker’s issue had not made its appoint- 
ments, may name 12, which would make in all 100). 

—Among the best known of the delegates are J. 
B. Braithwaite and Jos. Storrs Fry, of London, (the 
latter clerk of London Y. M.); Francis T. King and 
Dr. James Carey Thomas, of Baltimore; James 
Wood, of New York; Augustine Jones, of New Eng- 
land ; John Henry Douglass, of Ohio, and Robert W. 
Douglass, of Indiana; William Nicholson, of Kan- 
sas; John T. Dorland, of Canada; and David T. Up- 
degraff, of Ohio. 

—The Friend, (Philadelphia), in its issue of the 
17th inst., says: “ We have heard recently that four 
members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting propose be- 
ing at Richmond at the time of the approaching Con- 
ference to be held there; and that it is understood 
that they are to be invited to be present and partici- 
pate in its deliberations. So far as they or any other 
persons choose to go to Richmond or anywhere else 
on their own business or pleasure, we claim no right 
or desire to advise or interfere. But if the informa- 
tion we have received is correct, and such a journey 
is taken with the expectation of being in a manner 
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incorporated with the Conference, their case assumes 
a different aspect. For then such informal delegation 
will practically assume, and be generally understood 
to represent in some measure the yearly meeting they 
come from ; no matter what protestations to the con- 
trary may be made. Inasmuch as Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting has neither consented to participate in the 
conference, nor indeed, been asked to do so, it is ob- 
viously proper that none of its members should per- 
mit themselves to be placed in a position in which 
they will appear to others to be acting on behalf of 
anybody but themselves individually.” 


—Referring to the differences in view among 
members of Ohio Yearly Meeting, (Orthodox), on 
the subject of the “ordinances,” Friends’ Review, 
(Philadelphia), says: “ Without claiming for the 
suggestion anything more than the expression of in- 
dividual judgment, it appears to the present writer 
that the existing state of unstable combination in 
Ohio cannot, and ought not, to last much longer. If 
those who are so manifestly out of unity with the 
Society of Friends will return to their right position 
in it, or will consistently leave it, the difficulty will 
meet with its most desirable solution. Otherwise, it 
is to be wished that, rather than a formal separation 
in that yearly meeting, those quarterly and monthly 
meetings which are loyal might be united with In- 
diana Yearly Meeting ; the members of other monthly 
and quarterly meetings who desire being received 
into such loyal meetings as are convenient to them. 
If this were done with the concurrence of the other 
yearly meetings, the natural decay of the abnormal 
body that would then be left might soon leave room 
for the reorganization of Ohio Yearly Meeting in full 
unity and strength. We should be very sorry to ex- 
aggerate in the least degree the troubles in Ohio 
among Friends. But it is certain that those present 
troubles are too real and too great for any conceal- 
ment or indifference to them on the part of Friends 
elsewhere, in conformity with the accepted principle 
that when one member suffers all the members of the 
body suffer with it.” 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 
BY CLARA DOTY BATES. 

NOT in the roaring river pouring 

Falls the summer rain, 
But with asprinkle, patter, tinkle, 

On roof and hill, and plain. 
Drop by drop—how the green leaves grow ! 
Drop by drop—how the fair buds blow. 


The snows that cover the bare earth over 
To wrap her winter sleep, 

Fly hither, thither, feather by feather, 
Until they lie knee-deep. . 
Flake by flake guards the bulb from harm ! 

Flake by flake is the wheat kept warm. 


The orchard gladdens the eye and reddens 
With apples all its trees ; 

But not in a minute was drawn within it 
The sweets of sun and breeze ; 

The black seed first, then the tender shoot, 

The trunk, the blossom, and now the fruit. 


Never were seven-league-boots given 
Except in the fairy tale, 

Nor can wishing hurry the speed, or carry 
One over peak and dale. 

Step by step, in shine and shade, 

Is the long road traveled, the journey made, 


Second by second time is reckoned, 
As winged are they as bees, 

Too swift for counting, yet soon amounting 
To years and centuries. 

Every tick of the clock says one! 

And all it can do for the world is done. 


Small however the true endeavor, 
Great may its outcome be, 

A burden lightened ; a lone life brightened; 
A slave to sin set free ; 

The sick and the sorrowing visited, 

The naked clothed, and the hungry fed. 

—Sunday School Times, 
SEPTEMBER. 

THERE sounds a rustling in the standing corn ; 
There hangs a bright-eheeked apple on the bough; 

And later lingers now the tardy morn, 
And evening shadows gather sooner now. 


One crimson branch flames ’mid the maple woods, 
One red leaf hides amid the woodbine’s green, 
And clean-raked fields lie bare, where lately stood 

The tawny grain amid the summer scene. 


Blue gentians show ’mid meadow grasses sere, 
And, from the stubble, shrill the crickets sing; 
A requiescat o’er the dying year 
All sounds seem sadly chorusing. 
—ANON, 


From the Christian Union. 
THE CENTENARY OF FRENCH TOLERA- 
TION. 


BY PROFESSOR HENRY M. BAIRD.) 

IN striking contrast with the gloomy associations of 
the bi-centennial commemoration of two years since 
is the satisfaction with which the Protestants of 
France intend, next November, to celebrate the one 
hundredth anniversary of one of the most pleasing 
events of their history. On the 23d of October, 1685, 
Louis the Fourteenth published to the world his ordi- 
nance, signed four or five days earlier, annulling the 
beneficent law of his grandfather known as the Edict 
of Nantes. In November, 1787, Louis the Sixteenth 
made such amends as he might by proclaiming the 
more equitable law that has come to be designated 
as the Edict of Toleration. The one hundred and 
two years intervening between the two edicts consti- 
tute one of the most deplorable periods in the his 
tory of religious persecutions. 

The edict of Louis the Fourteenth had nothing 
noble or straightforward about it. It began with 
misrepresentation, it proceeded to willful misstate- 
ment, it concluded in falsehood and treachery. The 

1 Dr. Baird, writer of this article, is one of the professors in the 
College of the City of New York, and the author of two important 
works of history : ‘‘ The Rise of the Huguenots,” and “ The Hu 
guenots and Henry of Navarre,” the former published in 1879, 
and the latter in 1886. His researches have been very thorough, 


and his authority on matters relating to his great subject is con- 
clusive.—Ebs, 














preamble contained a perversion of Henry the 
Fourth’s plan for bringing back the Protestants to 
the Roman Catholic Church. This was followed by 
the lying assertion that the better and greater part 
of the adherents of the Reformed religion had, thanks 
to the present monarch’s wise efforts, embraced the 
faith of that Church. And this falsehood was in 
turn made the ground for a proscription such as the 
world has rarely witnessed—the entire suppression of 
religious services according to the Protestant rites, 
the destruction of al] Protestant church edifices, the 
expulsion of all ministers of the Gospel save such as 
might choose to abjure, the closing of every Protes- 
tant school; all this accompanied by a strict probi- 
bition that any Protestant layman should emigrate 
from the kingdom upon pain of the galleys for the 
men and imprisonment for the women. It was a 
piece of dishonesty from beginning to end; and not 
the least dishonest portion was the assurance given 
to the Protestant laity that, until such time as it 
might please God to enlighten their minds, they 
would be permitted to inhabit the kingdom, prose- 
cute their trades, and enjoy without hinderance or 
molestation their goods and possessions, upon the 
gole condition that they should not assemble for the 
purpose of holding any form of Protestant worship. 
Even the agents of persecution were perplexed and 
could not divine the King’s meaning ; nor were they 
reassured until they were privately informed that his 


Majesty’s ministers had no thought of interferring in 


the least with that delightful pastime of the troops, 
the Dragonnades, wherein they harried into consent- 
ing to hear the mass such Protestants as remained in 
France trusting the King’s word. 

I have no intention of repeating the familiar story 
of the immediate consequences of the recall of the 
Edict of Nantes, of attempting to estimate the ma- 
terial and moral loss it entailed on the realm, or of 
entering into such a vexed question as whether a 
quarter of a million emigrants, despite Louis’s prohi- 
bition, found a shelter in foreign lands, or the ref- 
ugees amounted to twice or three times that number. 
Whatever the truth may be on such points, the fact 
remains that the intolerant legislation of Louis the 
Fourteenth continued in force for a little over a cen- 
tury, and came to an end in the year of grace 1787, 
two years before the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion. It must not, however, be imagined that, the 
edict [of Revocation, 1685], once passed, there was an 
end of the matter. The laws supplementary, explan- 
atory, amendatory, called forth by the attempt to en- 
force it would fill a respectable volume. In a book 
lying before me a collection of these ordinances pub- 
lished merely up to 1751 fills 378 closely printed pages, 
although it is probably far from complete. And then, 
besides these, the same book contains 245 pages more 
of somewhat similar laws issued during the period of 
twenty-three years beginning with 1662—laws of ever- 
increasing severity that led upto the edict of revocation. 

A single specimen of this annoying legislation 
must suffice. It was discovered that most of the Prot- 
estants who had proved so weak as to go through the 
form of an insincere conversion absolutely refused, 
when upon their death-beds, to receive the last sacra- 
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ments of the Romish church, and declared their pur- 
pose to die in the religion in which they had been 
brought up. Now such an escape from the hands of 
their tormentors could not be tolerated. About six 
months after the Revocation (April 29, 1686), a decla- 
ration of the King instructed the judges to commence 
proceedings against any such persons should they re- 
cover, or against their corpses and memory if they 
died. In the latter case the lifeless remains were to 
be dragged on a hurdle by the public executioner and 
thrown into the common sewer. The property, if 
there was any, was to be forfeited to the State. Nor 
was this all. Thirty years later (March 8, 1715) one 
of the last acts of Louis the Fourteenth was to inter- 
pret this as applicable to all Protestants who died ob- 
stinately refusing the rites of the Established Church, 
whether they had ever abjured or not. It was diffi- 
cult, forsooth, to procure evidence of abjuration from 
distant parts of the kingdom, or where numbers had 
embraced the mass at once and the authorities had 
possibly been negligent in recording the names of con- 
verts. At any rate, the bare fact that Protestants had 
continued to reside so long a time in France after the 
suppression of their worship was ‘‘more than sufficient 
proof” that they had embraced Roman Catholicism. 

These were not empty threats against the living 
and the dead. Time after time, in the latter part of 
the seventeenth and during the eighteenth century, 
trials were instituted in which the defendant was a 
dead man, duly represented by counsel—trials in 
which every technicality of the law was observed 
The archives of the Department of Loiret contain the 
documents in the case of Judith Plat, some twenty in 
number, several of them extending to six or seven, 
and one of them to twenty-two, leaves. The pro- 
tracted wrangle over the inanimate body of a young 
girl, to decide if she did indeed refuse the proffered 
sacrament, or whether her willingness to commune, 
if only she were permitted to partake under both 
forms, constituted a sufficient consent in the eye of 
the law, may appear puerile enough. But when we 
read that the body was embalmed, in order that it 
might be forthcoming on the day appointed for the 
adjudication of the case, and that the judge not only 
placed his seal on the effects of the deceased but upon 
the very forehead of the corpse, and that, thus adorned, 
the ghastly remains were brought to the jail of Cha- 
tillon-sur-Loing, and the name they had borne in life 
entered upon the prison register before the proceed- 
ings were formally begun in their presence, we seem 
to be reading what might have occurred in ancient 
Egypt, or in some remote and barbarous quarter of 
the globe at the present day, not what actually took 
place in the country which claimed to be the most re- 
fined, the most highly civilized,in Europe. Yet the 
trial was held, by an irony of fortune, in the town 
where once had lived the great Huguenot, Admiral 
Gaspard de Coligny. 

To say that the atrocious law of Louis the Four- 
teenth held its own in France for over a century 
without a voice of criticism or remonstrance raised 
in opposition would be a gross misstatement of the 
facts. It must be remembered that this was a time 
of great literary and philosophical activity, that it 
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included the age of Voltaire, of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, of D’Alembert, and the Encyclopédistes—the 
period within which the study of the rights of man 
first claimed its proper amount of attention. It was 
as impossible that public opinion should remain dor- 
mant respecting the wrongs of the Protestants as that 
the Government should feel no shame at the work 
wherein it was engaged. When all the refugees had 
gone into voluntary exile, after all public worship of 
the Huguenots had been silenced, there still remained, 
some said a million, others said even more, who held 
the same doctrines of the Reformation. It was a no- 
torious fact which none that had eyes could fail to 
see. After the lapse of thirty years from the time of 
the Revocation, this million or so began to arrive at 
a consciousness of religious rights, and some ex- 
hibited the consciousness in a loyal though decided 
manner. It wasasorry work for the Cabinet Min- 
ister at Versailles to busy himself in devising the 
means of breaking up the meetings for the worship 
of Almighty God, which sometimes drew five, ten, or 
fifteen thousand unarmed men, women, and children 
out into the forests,or to the bleak mountain side in the 
Cévennes, to listen to the preaching of an Antoine 
Court or of a Paul Rabaut. It was still sorrier work 
when such a meeting had been surprised by the sol- 
diery sent to disperse it, and when half a hundred 
inoffensive worshipers had been killed by their fire, 
to order the punishment of the prisoners taken—the 
men at hard labor in the galleys of Marseilles, the 
women in the terrible Tour de Constance at Aigues- 


Mortes. The world had made some progress in these 
years, and it persisted in stigmatizing the treatment 
of the French Protestants as worthy only ‘of the 


Dark Ages. And when an humble minister of the 
Gospel, whose only crime was a consuming zeal to 
fulfill the work that had been divinely appointed 
him to do, despite all his precautions was captured, 
and, after a brief examination, was hung or broken 
upon the wheel, the cry of indignation that went up 
from almost every part of the civilized world was not 
a pleasant sound for the Government to hear. 

Why was it, then, that, notwithstanding the dic- 
tates of their own better natures, and in disregard 
both of remonstrances from within the realm and of 
the intercessions of foreign and friendly powers, the 
ministers of Louis the Fifteenth, and even of his 
more humane successor, pursued inflexibly for so 
long a time the disastrous course marked out for 
himself by Louis the Fourteenth? 

Simply, it would seem, lest they should appear to 
admit that the monarch whose greatness they never 
tired of lauding had committed a great moral wrong 
and a flagrant political error. Even so late as in 1763 
the Comte de Saint Florentin thought that he made 
a sufficient answer to the appeal of the Duke of Bed- 
ford for the release of thirty-seven Protestant galley- 
slaves and twenty captives at Aigues-Mortes when he 
alleged that the late King had expressed his determi- 
nation that no man condemned for religion’s sake 
should ever be released from the galleys. What 
mattered it that a considerable fraction of the French 
people were without legal existence, their marriages 
declared null and void, their children branded as 


a 


bastards and incapable of succeeding to the propert 
of their parents? The honor of the Bourbons nal 
be maintained at whatever hazard ! 

Under these circumstances there was but One 
thing to be done. It must be proven that, after al] 
the present entanglements were not due to the will 
of Louis the Fourteenth, but to the blunders of his 
ministers and the ministers of his successor! Such 
was the work to which Rulhiére applied himself jp 
his “Eclaircissemens Historiques sur les Causes de 
la Révocation de l’Edit de Nantes,” and right loyally 
did he perform the difficult task imposed upon him, 

At length the pressure upon the Crown for the re. 
moval of Protestant disabilities became too strong to 
be withstood. The Marquis of Lafayette moved jn 
the Assembly of the Notables to petition the King to 
grant civil rights to the Protestants, and obtained g 
unanimous support for his proposition. Above all 
the memorial presented to Louis the Sixteenth by 
“the virtuous Malherbes, the courageous Rulhiére, 
and the venerable Baron de Bréteuil” is said to haye 
been effective in inducing His Majesty to sign the 
long hoped for edict, which the Keeper of the Seals 
accordingly brought to the Parliament of Paris for 
registry on the 19th of November, 1787. 

When, after a protracted drought, a gentle shower 
comes to moisten the parched earth, its advent ig 
hailed with joy, not so much for the actual good 
which it accomplishes as because of the far richer 
blessings that may be looked for in the plentiful raing 
of which it isthe precursor. The edict of 1787 wag. 
by no means all the Protestants needed. It was, in 
act, only what its name imported, an edict of bare 
toleration. It gave no liberty to erect churches, no 
freedom of worship ; for these things the Protestants 
must waita little longer. But it recognized their 
right to exist. They were citizens. Their religious 
faith was no longer ignored, for the law ceased to use, 
in speaking of them, that legal fiction, convenient 
enough for those who denied that there were any 
Calvinists in France, the name of “ New Converts,” 
“ Nouveaux Convertis” Nor were they insulted as 
formerly by having their religion styled the “ pre 
tended” or “so-called” Reformed religion. True, 
the new edict, for the most part, loosely describes 
them as “non-Catholics;” though M. de Félice is 
mistaken when in his history he says that the name 
of Protestants is not mentioned, in the document, for 
it occurs in the preamble itself. 

Yet the designation given was of little moment 80. 
long as the adherents of the Reformed Church were 
reinstated in their heritage as men, so long as their 
marriages were legalized, their offspring declared le- 
gitimate. The joy produced by the publication of the 
Edict of Toleration was universal among the Protes- 
tants of the kingdom. Scarcely had it been pro- 
claimed when, according to a contemporary, “one 
might see the Reformed flocking to the courts of the 
royal judges to obtain the recording of their mat- 
riages and of the birth of their children, while in all 
their religious gatherings they spontaneously offered 
thanksgiving to Providence, and implored the divine 
blessing to rest upon the sovereign, upon his worthy 
minister, and upon their zealous coadjutors.” 
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THE “ FAREWELL FLOWER.” 

O, MoRE than other flowers of fall, 

The golden rod’s the “ farewell flower ;” 

It is the last of all, I think, 

To yield to winter's whelming power. 

A few pale gentians here and there 

May rival it in strength and worth, 

But they hold not such potency 

To glad the fast despairing earth. 

Like some bright fire on chilly nights, 

Or molten drops of sunbeams shed, 

The golden rod thro’ meadows sere, 

Lifts its rejoicing, glad’ning head. 

So “‘ farewell flower,” I call you dear, 

Nature’s iast gift before she throws 

In parting o’er her shoulders bare 

The dazzling mantle of the snows. 
—MINNIE C. BALLARD. 


From the Public Ledger, Ninth month 16. 
“ PHILADELPHIA MANETO.” 
THE greatness of that century old idea of entrusting 
all power to the people through its various expression 
in representative form, was illustrated in yesterday’s 
street pageant. The procession of industry was a 
panorama which the American mechanic and laborer 
might indeed have reviewed with pride, had not he 
himself been the one conspicuous actor and figure 
there. The majesty of labor never found more tri- 
umphant expression than by this massive show of its 
every-day achievements. The motto, “ We obey the 
laws,” carried by a detachment of house painters, 
who went up Chestnut early—before nine o’clock— 
proudly keeping step in their showy white overall 
(working clothes), was a signal that leaped forth all 
along the Broad street line. If any “ foreign emis- 
sary” was about, he must have gone into hiding 
pretty promptly at this resolute show of true Ameri- 
canism, of the bone and sinew, the heart and brains 
of the power that is in these United States. It was 
the biggest “ Labor Day ” that ever dawned—assert- 
ing itself in its true Constitutional importance and 
wide relations, not as the “ platform ” for any special 
demagogue to stride upon, but as “motor” in all 
good government. 

Labor was seen yesterday, not as the primal curse, 
but the crowned conqueror, having put the material 
forces of nature to their uses, and put the intelligent 
union of a people to a century old test and triumph. 
Could but some of those old Constitution makers, the 
delegates who dreaded the people (if once permitted 
to be counted into a national power)—could those 
sceptics but have come back yesterday to see the 
sturdy people themselves glorying in their “ habit as 
they worked,” their fears would have vanished. For 
this was the glory of the pageant yesterday, the 
trade-pride that showed conspicuous, triumphant, 
and wore its due honors in its working clothes. By 
the very distinctiveness of its implements, its tools, 
its machinery carried along; by the overalls of the 
hod carrier no less than the working uniform of the 
railroads, the blouse of the miners, the aprons of 
other mechanics, the participants credited themselves 
with distinct pride in their separate vocations. That 
was the beauty of the whole line. No uniformed 


“masses” of labor rolled into studied consistency 
each with all, but severally, individually, every man 
and each division standing by his own business, 
proud of his business, not envying any other man his 
part in the Constitutional show. 

The workings of the beneficent*instrument which 
has brought such power and progress to the people 
resident in them, and bearing their stamp, were suf- 
ficiently acknowledged. Yet there is another senti- 
ment that had full sway in the hearts of all specta- 
tors and participants, the sentiment found in the 
good old motto of the city “ Philadelphia maneto ;” 
See to it, that brotherly love continue. That was “seen 
to” yesterday and seen ; it was exemplified. Every- 
body in the line or on the streets must have been 
aware that the bond of brotherliness, the true frater- 
nity for our common prosperity, held together those 
unnumbered thousands of the spectacle and the spec- 
tators. These representative men and women had 
come out at the bidding of no dictator or dictation, 
but to exemplify Philadelphia herself, to show the 
homage that Philadelphia renders to constitutional 
institutions. The lesson of it all was a mighty one; 
that the bond holds and is strong for all emergencies 
of government, all conditions of self-respecting men. 

The flags that floated on the September air now 
and then, carried the thought to other kinsfolk and 
peoples beyond the seas, to whom the union of states 
and the government of the people has been as a 
shining beacon. No king or kaiser could have com- 
manded such a. show, not even the material part of 
it, because the people alone, in whose hands the in- 
dustrial problem has been worked out, made it vivid, 
historic, graphic. The contrasts that those floats 
carried were not the greatest ones—though they held 
the moral of the display. The nation then had for 
its working models of a government only patterns, 
crude as the ancient machinery showed yesterday, 
compared with modern. The fathers struck out their 
patent improvement in a summer’s sitting, without 
precedent and with only common sense and confi- 
dence in human nature for their guides. 

The hosts that witness to their;sagacity to-day 
have but one way of confirming it, to revere and hold 
precious as life itself the constitutional principles 
which this week we commemorate, and, above all, 
“Philadelphia maneto.” By the sentiment of true 
brotherhood alone will the priceless legacy be ad- 
ministered and continue to harvest its rich returns. 


One of the simplest barometers is a spider’s web. 
When there is a prospect of rain or wind the spider 
shortens the fillaments from which its web is sus- 
pended, and leaves things in this state as long as the 
weather is variable. If the insect elongates its thread 
it is a sign of fine, calm weather, the duration of 
which may be judged of by the length to which the 
threads are left out. If the spider remains inactive 
it is a sign of rain, but if, on the contrary, it keeps 
at work during a rain, the latter will not last long, 
and will be followed by fine weather. Other obser- 
vations have taught that the spider makes changes 


in its web every twenty-four hours, and that if such 
changes are made in the evening, just before sunset, 


| the night will be clear and beautiful Exchange, 
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NOTHING IN VAIN. 


THERE never yet was flower fair in vain, 
Let classic poets rhyme it as they will ; 
The seasons toil that it may bloom again, 
And summer’s heart doth feel its every ill. 
Nor is a true soul ever born for naught; 
Wherever any such hath lived and died, 
There hath been something for true freedom wrought, 
Some bulwark leveled on the evil side ; 
Toil on, then, Greatness! thou art in the right, 
However narrow souls may call thee wrong ; 
Be as thou wouldst be in thine own clear sight, 
And so thou wilt in all the world’s erelong ; 
For worldlings cannot, struggle as they may, 
From man’s great soul one great thought hide away. 


—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





Tue returns of women’s voting at the recent school 
elections in the country districts of New York State 
show that women there are using their right of suf- 
frage more generally than ever before. In several 
cases where there was reason to believe that they 
could promote the election of deserving candidates, 
they turned out with commendable alacrity. At 
North Tarrytown alone, over one hundred women 
voted, and several times that number tried to do so, 
but were rejected on a wrong construction of the law. 
At Spring Valley and at Port Chester the women 
came out in force, and in the latter town they turned 
the scale and secured the election of an admirably 
qualified woman on the School Board.— Women’s 
Journal. 





Tue church formerly occupied by Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, in Boston, has been dedicated as a 
Jewish synagogue. The congregation that is to 
occupy it had the only synagogue in Boston forty 
years ago. Now there are seven in that city. 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The vein of rock salt discovered at Ellsworth, Kansas, 
is reported to be 165 feet thick and 96 per cent. pure, the 
other 4 per cent. being lime and magnesia, but no potash. 
The salt is pure white and fit for table use on grinding 
only. The vein is 705 feet below the surface. 


—The American Forestry Congress, at its Springfield 
meeting, formulated a bill for the better protection of for- 
ests, which Congress will be asked to pass. It provides for 
the withdrawal of all public forest lands from entry or sale 
under existing laws, creates a Commissioner to have gen- 
eral charge of the forest interests of the country, and pro- 
vides in various details for the preservation of our timber 
lands. Whether or not this bill is perfect, or the best in 
all its features that could be devised, the subject is one of 
large practical importance. It seems beyond question that 
there is less rainfall and severer summer heat in the 
prairie country of the West than was formally the case, 
and there is good reason to believe that the planting and 
growing of trees would cause beneficient climatic changes. 
The timber of the country is being rapidly exhausted, 
A few years ago-Chicago manufacturers found an abund- 
ance of all kinds of timber near at hand. Now they are 
obliged to go as far south ag Arkansas and Mississippi for 
some of their supplies. Where will they go twenty or thirty 
years from now if no young growth of trees shall be coming 
on in the territory already denuded ?—Chicago Journal. 





== 

—The electric light is now being used in certain London 
omnibuses ; a five-candle incandescent lamp is fitted in the 
focus of a hexagonal reflector. The current is supplieg 
a battery under the driver’s seat, enclosed in a wooden box 
about 7 inches by 7 inches by 2 feet long. 

—Dom Pedro is only sixty-two years old, although he 
has been emperor fifty-six years, and is in length of reign 
the senior soverign of the world. But he was born and hag 
always lived in a part of the world where people grow old 
quickly. At sixty-two, he is really older than an English. 
man at seventy-two. 

—Professor Riley, Superintendent of Indian Schools, ip 
speaking of the education of Indian children, states 
unfortunately, the Government did not have buildings 
enough to accomodate more than one-half of the Indign 
children who would attend school. The only Indians noy 
opposed to the education of their children were the Utes, 
in Colorado, and he thought they would give in before long, 
The greatest need of Indian schools, he says, is on the 
Sioux Reservation. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE celebration, in Philadelphia, of the formation of 
the National Constitution, (it was completed and signed in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, on the 17th of Ninth 
month, 1787), drew together an immense number of people 
on the last three days of last week. On the 15th there wa 
a very large procession, mainly devoted to the different in. 
dustries, trades, etc.,on the next day a military parade, 
and on the 17th a great meeting in Independence Square, 
at which, among other ceremonies, the President of the 
United States made a short address, and Justice §. F. Mil. 
ler, of the U.S. Supreme Court, delivered an extended 
oration. The whole affair passed off without any acci- 
dents of any importance, and is regarded as on the whole 
a satisfactory commemoration of what is a most important 
event to the people of the United States, and indeed of the 
whole world. 


Lerrers have reached the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, in Boston, picturing a terri- 
ble condition of affairs among the people of the Cilician 
Plain, Asia Minor. Large numbers of the people are starv- 
ing, and the source of food supply has been almost ex- 
hausted. About 1,500 families arenow being fed. The 
board has decided to make an appeal for funds with which 
to alleviate the distress. Numbers of people are kept alive 
by eating grass, rocts, berries and small fruits. 

THE Supreme Court of the State of Illinois, on the 14th 
inst., denied the appeal of the eight Anarchrists, convicted 
in Chicago, for a new trial, and ordered the seven who 
were sentenced capitally to be hanged on the llth of ' 
Eleventh month. 

THE Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia, 
No. 813 Arch street, has made an assignment for the bene- 
fit of creditors to Carroll R. Williams. . 

THE last of the injured of the ill-fated excursionists re- 
maining at Chatsworth, Illinois, died on the 16th inst. 
This makes the total number of victims eighty. 

In response to the invitation of the Committee asking 


him to be present at the Philadelphia celebration of the 
Constitutional Centenary, W. E. Gladstone wrote a very 


cordial letter, in the course of which he said: “The at 
tractions of the invitation are enhanced to me by the cit 
cumstance that I have always regarded the Constitution as 
the most remarkable work known to modern times to have 
been produced by human intellect at a single stroke, 0 to 
speak, in its application to political affairs.” 
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NOTICES. 

i conference held in Friends’ Meet- 
ie ogy ya reuy, N. J., the 25th of Ninth month, at 
in em, ander the care of the Burlington Quarterly Meet- 

. ") 


ELIZABETH A. RoGERs, Clerk. 





man, Jr., 1500 Race St., Philadelphia, has 
ns pear the erection of a meeting-house at Genoa, 


receiV s 
., the following: 

Neb. illiam Pearsall, . : 3 x i wanes 
Arthur H. Middleton, . ‘. ‘ i a 
H. B., ° ° ° ° ° i ‘ y 
Total to date, ° 69.00 


Farther contributions are solicited. 





F. D. 8S. Union will be held at Goshen, Pa., 
ee 8th, at 10a.m, Visiting Friends coming 
: train from Wilmington and elsewhere will be met by 
7 rieges at West Chester, and conveyed to the meeting. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all interested. 
™ Tuos. B. Brown, } Clerks. 
CLARA B. MILLER, , 





* Bucks County First-day School Union will 
ae byt Meeting-house, Newtown, on Seventh- 
i th 24, at 10.30 a. m. : . 
on, eae ieaicing to attend via Philadelphia, will take 
the train leaving Berks street station at 9.40 a. m. 
OLIVER H. HoLcoms, } Clerks. 
M. ELLEN LONGSHORE, 





*,* Impostor.—Friends are cautioned in regard to a 
on. is aatied on several, claiming to be collecting 
funds to aid in putting a child in the hospital. She is said 
to usually wear a sunbonnet and claims to be recommended 


by well-known Friends, which is not the case. 





ing’s Temperance Committee. All are invited to attend. | 
in, 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Ninth month occur as fol- 
lows : 

26. Canada, H. Y. M., Yonge street, Ont. 

26. Indiana Y. M. Richmond, Ind 





*,* Circular meetings during the Ninth month occuras 
follows: 


25. Warrington, York Co., Pa. 





*,* An All-day Temperance Meeting will be held on 
the Friends’ meeting-house grounds, at Abington, near 
Jenkintown, Ninth month 24, at 10 o’clock, a. m.; and af- 
ternoon at 2 o’clock. 

Interested Friends will be present. Essays and recita- 
tions will also be contributed by childern and others. 

Basket lunch. All are cordially invited to attend. By 
order of the Committee of Abington Quarterly Meeting. 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 


day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 


numbers printed. 





*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 


a new subscription, and send two papers. 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 


help to avoid mistakes. 








S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 9022 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 








NEW BOOKS. 


‘LD FASHIONED QUAKERISM. 


ITS ORIGIN, RESULTS, AND FUTURE. 
By WILLIAM PoLLARD. London Edition. Price, 35 cents. By 
mail, 38 cents. 


A REASONABLE FAITH. 


SHORT ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES. 
By “THREE FRIENDs.”” Revised London Edition. Price, 35 cents 
By mail, 38 cents. 


THE HIGH CASTE HINDU WOMAN. 
By RAMABAI. Price, $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelph lia. 


vo WM. HEACOCK, 2% 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 














FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE. 


KNICKERROCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH STs. 


PRINTERS, BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PUBLISHERS, PAPER RULERS, 
BOOK-BINDERS, LITHOGRAPHERS. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Peti- 


tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, 


OFFICE STATIONERY. Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, 


Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, etc. 


BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound 
in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, etc. Lithegraphed 


numbered, perforated, indexed, etc. 


GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING. Pro- 
grammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announce- 
ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in 


Gold or Silver. 


FERRIS BROS., 


S. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH Sts. (5TH FLOOR.) PHILADELPHIA, 


(Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 





If more convenient, orders may be left with Howard M., Jen- 
kins, at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAT,, 921 Arch 


Street. 
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RICHARDS & SHOURDS, CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 4 
and Fashionable Garments. 


JoBBING ATTENDED To, 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Mzrcuanr Tatton, 
1641 N, 12th St 2212 Wallace Street. 109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS! WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Sampler. No Charge > 


NO. 908 ARCH STREET, 1)| X Q.N PHILADELPHIA, Peyng 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engroseed. 


—— 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two Mm. 
tons. sar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres, EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPURNS. Geo. HENRY C. BROWN, 


a JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 


‘oe 8. a Sone, preensiauns 


CAPITAL PAID UP, ; .  $1,000,000.00. 
SURPLU ian’ bie weliinn silk ates “mie aie lake, 


RESE RVE ‘LIABILITY, | ; ; oh Gow S oil We ; ole 1,000,000.00. 


$2,100,000.00. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 


WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT, 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
E. H. AUSTIN, 


A. D. R. CRAWFORD, } Manager, 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,300,0): 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL, Actuary, WM. P, HUSTON, 
Assistant Tpensanee, WILLIAM N. ELy. Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. MorRIs. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTBA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHJPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. ; 


























Friends’ Printing House 8, W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Streews, Philadelphia. 





